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THE CHURCH, 



SAFEGUARD AGAINST MODERN SELFISHNESS. 



We axe being continually called upon now-a- 
days to ex:ercise the most blessed privilege and 
highest happiness, which falls to us as sons of 
God and heirs of heaven, — self-denial for 
Chfisfs s^e. We are continually having put 
before us the cause of the growing popblation 
of this but half-Christian country, the genera^ 
tion who are now rising up about us, and who 
are to hand forwaird the Memory of Christy 
AUd witness to His Gospel, and pass on His 
Cross to others in new Churches and upon new 
Altars, when wc have been drawn into the 
inner world by th^ quiet hand of death. Now, 
I ^m anxious you should not he taken by sur« 
prise when such occasions como, th^it you 
should^ while at your l^i^ur^, hav^ taken somci 
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4 The Church, a Safeguard 

account of the claims at such times brought 
before you, the claims of those vast English 
multitudes, among whom the Church is still 
to be set up, multitudes too often lawless and 
disturbed, because not enough beneath the 
Church's hand, but who are our brethren and 
our countrymen, with like cares and sorrows, 
like need of Sacraments, and Priests, and 
Churches, like souls to sa^e. By being pre* 
pared with great and anxious thought on this 
subject, the suddenness or frequency of the 
claim will be less likely to stand in the way of 
the largeness of your self-denial. I propose, 
therefore, in these few pages, to lay brfore you 
in the general the claims of church building 
and church extension schemes, when brought 
before you by authority and in a church way, 
how urgent they are, why you should be 
called upon in the matter, and how blessed a 
thing it is for you to be able to put trust in 
God, and make sacrifices for Christ's sake. 
For this purpose it may be well to consider, 
how we are placed in this world, how we are 
connected with our neighbours, bow the 
Church brings us close to Christ, as being our 
spiritual mother, and what Christ expects us 
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to. do for His Church in return: for all the 
^eat things she has done for iis^ and how tliat 
Church is now to one apd all of us, a refuge 
from modem selfishness. 

Different persons,. different stations in life^ 
diffecent circumstances, tempers, and affec- 
tioQS,.are all liable to different sins. A rich 
man, for example, is tempted to be proud and 
careless about his soul : a poor man, to be 
discontented, and envious of those who are 
above him. So prosperity, which, ought to 
make a. man thankful, and to put him in mind 
ef.God at every turn, often makes him forget 
God altogether ; and affliction, which ought to 
sc^en the hearty seeing it is the pressure of the 
Cross, sometimes hardens it ; and hard beyond 
all hope is that heart whose fountains have 
been stopped by affliction and adversity. But 
there is one. sin which besets all people, rich 
and poor, prosperous and afflicted, learned 
and ignorant ; one which cliugsto all persons, 
cold-hearted mrat, or men of quick feelings ; 
though, of course not in like manner, nor in an 
equal degree. A sin it is which begins in their 
childhood, makes them disliked and unhappy, 
grows with their growth, stands in the way of 
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6 The Churchy a Safeguard ^ 

every good feeling, and tnakes many fall shoit 
of heaven. This is selfishness : a habit of 
looking at ourselves, thinking of ourselves^ 
acting for ourselves in every thing, rather than 
for others, even our friends and neighbours : 
a dislike to put ourselves out of the way to do 
them good, to fiacrifice our own pleasure and 
comfort for thdr sake. But more than this, 
strange as it may seem, considering what we 
are, we are selfish towards God. Though all 
we have, health and life, and the strength of 
youth and cheerful spirits, food and clothing,, 
the blue heaven and the green earth, and the 
year with its seasons and its harvests, are 
from Him and are His, yet we grudge to give 
Him back the slightest portion of that which 
He has given us. Though our three thousand 
sheep ^ and a thousand goats were safe and none 
i&issing all the while they were in the open 
fields, though God's Providence hath been, 
like David's men, a wall unto our fortunea 
both by night and day, and though the 
Church come unto us in a good day for the 
portion of God and of the poor, yet, liHe 

* I Sam, xxY, 
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Nabal, the man of Maoti, whose podi^essions 
were in Carmel^ out hearts aro cold towards 
God in the midist of our merriment, atid at 
the sound of giving^ die within us like a stone* 
We lay out money, we make sacrifices, we are 
uneasy, we run risks, we riM early and take 
late rest, and eat the bread of carefulness, in 
order to make ourselves rich in this life, to 
get on in the world, to be above our neigh^ 
hours, and to be thought well of Or, if our 
ambition lies another way, to be wise and 
learned, a thing in the world's sight more high 
and pure, and yet all the while as selfish and 
as little worth as the other, apart from Christ, 
still there is no sacrifice we will not make, no 
hardship we will not endure. We will practise 
mortification and self-denial for learning's 
sake, but not for Christ's. We will abstain 
from joys, and pleasures, and company, and 
numberless indulgences, and put restraint 
even on our loves, when ambition calls, but 
not at the bidding of the Church. We will 
neglect our health and rest, and become worn 
and pale, and weary, and weak, to gain earthly 
wisdom and power of intellect, and shorten 
our lives to leave our names among posterity 

a4 



8^ The Church, a Safeguard 

lifted some very little, it may be, above the 
obscurity of tbe umiumbered dead. But tO' 
smooth down the severity of discipline/ to 
have an easy Lent, or go softly through a fast, 
we are ready to talk of our health, and habits, 
and way of living, and the hardness of our 
duty, and the weakness of our flesh, and, in a 
light way, of the mercy of our God, We are 
strong to do all things for ourselves, our own 
ambition strengthening us. We are weak for 
Christ, even though He be ready to give us- 
strength. It seems quite natural to us that 
we should take all this pains for worldly good, 
because we see and feel that it is good; we 
see how it does us good, we see that others 
think it good, and think good ourselves of 
those who have it We certainly have great 
faith in the world. Would we had as great 
faith in Christ! We make bold enterprises 
and run wonderful chances, but then we see 
it comes back to us again. But we do not see 
our own souls. We do not see how the seeds 
of Heaven are putting forth within them, or 
whether they are dead or dying, or at the 
least unshapely and unhealthy. 

We do not see how the prayers of those to 
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whom we give alms are doing us good^ on 
high in Heaven/ or in the depth of oar own; 
souls. We give our money to the Church of 
Christy and we da not see it come back> again ; 
and why ? Because it comes back in. spiritual 
riches^ and spiritual things can only be spin*, 
tually^ discerned. Therefore^ because we have 
little or no faith we are very much dissatisfied 
about it ; and give away as little in charity as 
we possibly pan. We are selfish towards God. 
The prayers of the poor on our behalf, we do 
not see them. Like all good things, they are 
invisible. Who sees the clouds rise from the 
earth, that are afterwards to^ fall in summer 
showers ? The Son of righteousness has ridden 
up on high into the middle heavens, and by a 
sweet compulsion draws thither to Himself the 
prayers of all the saints. Day and night the 
steam and odour go from the face of the earth. 
It is gathered up by Angels into preoiousclouds^ 
and &lls in dews and showers of grateful 
freshness^ oftentimes on fields far away from 
those whence it first ascended. Why, then, 
are our affections set on things we see ? Who 

* Rev^ V. 8. 
A3 



10 The Church, a S^egUard 

remembers to have seen an Angel ? Who has 
seen the Spouse of Christ in her marriage 
jewels ? Who has seen the Dead when once 
they went away ? We only linger about their 
green graves. The best thing we of earth can 
see^ is but the outside of Heaven, and that far 
offl If our hopes and fears, our joys and 
wishes and feelings, are not set, and set stead- 
fastly, on things we have not seeai but shall 
see one day, if we are not waiting and trem- 
bling for their desirable manifestation at the 
last^ we Christians are of all men in the worid 
the most beguiled and miserable. We are: 
like the forlorn and poor of thia life, who &11 
asleep from weariness and crying, and then 
dream bright things and golden fortunea aU 
night long, and awake doubly wretched in the 
morning to their real and substantial misery. 
The things which are seen are temporal ; and 
it is because they are but temporal that we 
see them ; and the things which are not seen 
are eternal, and it is their eternity which hides 
them from our view* 

There is nothing we dislike so much in 
other people as selfishness; and, if we are 
honest with ourselves, there is nothing to 
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which we ourselves are more liable. Eyery 
body will acknowledge this ; so I will not 
waste time in proving it, nor in showing. What 
must be obvious, how it keeps us betck in omr 
way to Heaven, and does us all manner of 
harm here as well as hereafter, on ea^rth w 
well as elsewhere. Let us rather look at what 
God has done for us, and how He h9» placed 
us, so as to protect us from this miserable ^in.^ 
We are not set down in the world by our-- 
^selves. We cannot move about independent 
of our neighbour. We cannot live alone* 
We cannot love ourselves, except as we Ar^ 
reflected in the love of others^ We do noj; 
like to think of dying alone. Our peace and 
health and happiness, all depend upon our 
neighbour. They are more in his powpr than 
they are in our own. We see this in many 
ways. Ovtr neighbour can vex and anpoy us 
«very day : he can stand in the way of our 
gettmg on : he can say iUnatured things of iis; 
and, in a word, if he chooses to apt wickedly 
and maliciously towards uSy he c^n make the 
world very wretched and migerahle to us. 
Nay more than this, we cannot even keep 
our souls safe from the harm which our ne^hr 
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12 The Church, a Safeguard 

bour may do them. Our very souls are put 
in one another's power. He may do harm to 
us by not praying for us, by setting an evil 
example to our children, by frightening us 
from confessing Christ bravely and openly before 
men, and the like. His sin may hinder many 
a blessing which would otherwise have fallen 
on the city or parish where he dwells. Thus 
do all we can to keep to ourselves and by our- 
selves, and to get to Heaven of oin'selves and 
alone, it is impossible. God has so mixed us 
up with our neighbours. He has so entangled 
our concerns with their concerns, that we 
cannot act and live and feel alone. Thus 
selfishness is made difficult by the law of the 
world, and by God's arrangement of it. He 
has so ordered the world that our natural 
conscience might tell us how unnatural selfish- 
ness was ; and not the world only, for this is 
the point I have been all along bringing you 
to, but He has put down among us the Church 
of Christ to help us in this very thing, to be 
a refuge to us from our own selfishness, to be 
a protection to us against the selfishness of 
others; to destroy selfishness from one end of 
the world to the other. 
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This is a most wonderful blessing if we only 
thought about it seriously, and like earnest 
men. Now look at the Prayer Book and the 
common service of the Church, how little 
there is in it about ou^s^lves. It is like the 
Lord's Prayer, the only prayer which Christ 
Himself taught us to use, and which is in the 
plural number throughout. For example : 
what matter, so we might say, does it make to 
us at this distance and iq our humble stations^ 
whether the Queen is r^UgioUs or not ? It is 
not likely, so we think when we think selfishly, 
it is not likely she could do us much harm, or 
interfere with our being religious. Yet the 
Church makes us pray for her twice in the 
Morning Prayer, once in the Litany, once in 
the Communion Service, twice when there 
is the Holy Communion; and twice in the 
evening prayer. So at the least the Church 
makes us pray four times a day for the Queen, 
which we should never have thought of doing 
oucselves. This is one way in which the 
Church prevents our being selfish in our 
prayers ; because to the Church at large it is a 
matter of immense importance that the Lord's 
anointed should be religious, and have rell- 
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gious people about hen So in our pmate 
prayers we should never have thought of 
prajring for the nobility and the magistrates^ 
perhaps not even for our fathers the Bishops. 
We should often have neglected the sick and 
afflicted, in far off countries as well as at home : 
prisoners, captives, travellers, young children 
and the like. We should not have given up 
so much of our time to praising God in psalms, 
as we do in Church. Thus the Church is 
continually leading our thoughts to any body 
rather than ourselves. She is continually 
trying to make us unselfish. Indeed the whole 
of religion is a looking out of ourselves unto 
Christ, whether as He i$ ascended to the Right 
Hand of the Father, or as He is reflected in 
the fe^le shinings of His saints, or represented 
to us by the poor and desolate. Still it is tt 
looking out of ourselves. 

So for the same great end, among others, 
we have festivals in honour of the Dead : the 
blessed Virgin, the holy Apostles and other 
saints, yea, all the saints of God. The thought 
of the dead makes us gentle and childlike, and 
leads us to forget ourselves, as well it may. 
For we know that, according to St. Paulas 
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teachings the spirits of just men made perfect 
are not far from ns. We are come to them 
and they are come to us. They cau touch us 
and we can touch them : perchance do touch 
them when we know it not ; they iu*e gliding 
by every hour. The spirit has but ceased to 
act upon and through the body, and so w« do 
not see them in their places. They keep 
threading in and out among us, going up and 
down, and moving round about us : especially, 
so we believe from St John, in holy Churohes( 
where their bodies rest in hope^ They are 
the first ranks of the Church who have gone 
before us in the Lord, so far as to be out of 
sight. They are beyond our view. They 
may see us: we cannot see them. This 
should make us speak very little and surely 
very cautiously of the Dead, and not without 
the warrant of the Church: whether they 
be our own kindred, or saints of old, or 
holy men of later times. All the dead are 
our kindred now; for there is no marrying 
or giving in marriage in the Church invisible. 
We cannot feel selfish among the Dead ; and 

* 

* Eev. vi. 
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in the Church of. Christ we are among ther 
Dead. 

Then again the blessed Sacrament of the* 
Body and Blood of Christ kills selfishness with-, 
in us^ because it keeps drawing us further and 
further into the communion of saints. It is 
a hand put forth, and taking us back into the 
ark from time to time continually. It makes 
us every one members one of another in the 
mystical body ; for we^ St. Paul teaches us, 
" We being many are one bread and one body ; 
for we are all partakers of that one bread \ " 
Thus the Church sets herself against all selfish 
views, all narrow opinions, all vanity, conceit, 
childishness, self-praise, uncharitableness, little- 
mindedness; it gives us great thoughts;, it 
opens out views of heaven ; it promises glo- 
rious and magnificent things which shall be 
hereafter ; it leads us to the throne of God ; 
it joins with Angels and Archangels and all the 
company of Heaven about the Altar; it. feeds 
us with the Body of our Lord : and what 
have they to do with selfishness who feed 
thereon ? 

In like manner the holy doctrines on which 

* 1 Cor. X. 17. 
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tli0 Chuirch is founded, and the history of the 
heresies by ivhich those doctrines have been 
assailed, warn -us very fearfully against selfish- 
ness and selfish times. The great and fore- 
most doctrine of Church teaching is the In- 
carnation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus- 
Christ. This comes uppermost in her Creeds ; 
this comes uppermost in her best and soundest 
doctors. The Church does, as it were, in all 
her gifts and offices set forth and embody after 
a living way the Incarnation of the Lord. It 
is in the Church, says one, that Jesus Christ 
is re-appearing always, and is living eternally.. 
The Church is, as it were, the abiding, con- 
tinuing, and going on of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God. Christ is one and the same 
and always unchanging ; and so He has made 
His Church one. He is made flesh, and has 
taken an outward form ; and so He has made 
His Church visible. He, as our Mediator, is 
God ; and so He has made His Church inde- 
fectible. He is an eternal Priest ; and so He 
has made His Church to have no end. But, 
if we look at some of the schools of theology 
which Sprung up abroad in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we find quite other doctrines coming 
uppermost ; not that the doctrine of the In- 
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carnation of the Lord is denied (God forbid 1)/ 
only it does not occupy the place it did in the 
harmonious teaching of ancient times. Ort-* 
ginal sin^ grace^ free-will^ election, assurance, 
come in Lutheran and 2wingUan writers/ 
where in the Fathers we should find references 
to the Incarnation, and the Sacraments by 
which it is conveyed to us and given us, 
as St. Leo expresses it, '^as a step for us 
to tread upon, that we by It may ascend 
to Him \" The effect of this difference, 
of this distortion of the analogy of faith, is, 
that by putting over-prominently and exclu* 
sively forward questions concerning our own 
soul, and the effects wrought in it, it leads to 
excessive self- contemplation, and so lowers 
the standard of holiness by weakening the 
temper of faith. Thus even in this Catholic 
country, some have been found of late years, 
who have drawn up what they deemed a full 
confession of their faith ; in which, notwith- 
standing, no statement whatever was made 
regarding the Divinity of the Three Persons 
of the most Holy Trinity, or the union of the 
divine and human Natures in our blessed 

^ Serai. V. de Nativ. 
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Lord. This is an awful warhing. The same 
lesson may be learnt even from the course 
which heresy pursued in early times. While 
the primitive fires burnt hottest and clearest, 
the Church had power and health to eject 
all heresy firom out of her, and leave it to rage 
and spend itself beyond the consecrated pr^ 
dncts. But afterwards, while she was stilt 
adorned by gifts, and graces, and eminent 
lights, heresy began assailing what was upper- 
most in men's thoughts, the Trinity and the 
Person of our Lord. Thus Arianism, the 
greatest of these, was condemned at Nice, a. d. 
S25, which was not iaix from a hundred years 
before Pelagius began in the West to teach 
his heresy about grace and original sm\ 
The class of controversies which afliicted the. 
Church in the fourth century, concerned mys- 
teries out of men's selves ; those which conr 
cemed mysteries within themselves did not 
begm till the fifth century. One began in the 
Eastern Church, the other in the Western ;. 
both probably were raised on questions upper*', 
most in men's minds at the time ; and thus it 
took four centuries to bring down the lofty 

^ About A.D. 405. 
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minds of Christians to question and cavil, 
and go wrong about themselves, their nature, 
and the operations of their souls.. This^ 
rather,, as we find it in St. Hilary *, would 
be the way an ancient Christian, would 
have looked at human nature, always in the. 
incarnate Word, never apart from Him ; as 
^^ human nature, in Christ, advancing towards 
God, going onwards to eternity, and through* 
eternity about to abide the consummate image 
of the Creator." So long was selfishness 
in breaking into and disturbing Church doc- 
trine. 

Selfishness, too, is effectually warred against 
and cast out by the temper, which it is the 
Church's office to give birth to and bring 
about within us, — ^the Catholic temper. It 
is by this temper which God has given her, 
and which she would fain communicate to her 
sons, that the Church Universal has been 
'' exalted like a palm tree in Engaddi, and as 
a rose plant in Jericho, as a ^Eiir oUve tree in 
a pleasant field, and as a plane tree by the 
water V' and filled with God's wisdom, ''as 

* De Trin. xi. 49. * Ecclas. xxiv. 
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-Phison and as Tigris in the time of the nevjf 
fruits.'* This is the temper by which partition 
umlls are broken down» and the earth made 
one and of one speech^ and the curse of Babel 
turned aside^ and the miracle of Pentecost 
jEnade abiding. The narrow views of poHti* 
mns, and their still narrower jealousies^ lite*- 
rary theories of national characters^ and at* 
tempts after union^ sach as conquerors or meii 
of science weakly strive to gain^ are all broken 
through and swept away^ and set. at nought by 
this temper, of which we speak. The world 
at times has seen this temper living and work- 
ing, and it has feared it and obeyed it. But 
now the Body of Christ is torn asunder, and 
the members war against each other, and 
endeavour to be by themselves ; and thereof 
has come weakness, disease, slumbering, and 
fearful dejection in men*s souls. Time was in 
Europe when the Church was free to have the 
same rites, and pray the same prayers all oven 
It may not be so now. Time was when 
foreigners, travellers, and merchants went 
here and there, and found in every place his 
own Church, priest. Altar, home. It is not 
so now. Let us see this well illustrated^ 
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y There was nothing new, or strange, or sin- 
jgular, about the burial procession particularly 
calculated to excite the attention of Marco 
Polo, The *De Profundis' of the stoled 
priest spake the universal language adopted 
l>y the mosit sublime of human composition^ 
the Liturgy of Western Christendom. Yet^ 
though no objects appeared which could 
awaken any lively curiosity in the traveller, 
there was much in their very familiarity to 
e^dte the sympathy of the wanderer in a 
foreign land. With an altered tone he said 
to the friar, * Saddened is the spirit of ihe piU 
griin, by the dying twilight and the plaining 
vesper bell. But. he who braves every danger 
for himself* may feel his heart sink within him 
when the pageant of triumphant death brings 
tp his mind the thought, that those from 
whom, as he weaned, he parted for a little 
while only, may have been already borne to 
th.€^ sepulchre. Yet there is also a great and 
enduring comfort to the traveller in Chrisitenr 
dom. However uncouth m$y be the speech 
of the races . amongst whom the pilgrin) 
spjourns, however diversified may be the pus-r 
tom^ of the regipus wbiah be visits, let him 

10 
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:^ter the portal of the Church, or hear, 'a$ 
I do now, the voioe of the minister of th* 
Qg^pel, and be is present with his owi^ 
though alps and oceans may sever them 
asunder. There is one spot where the pit 
grim always finds bis home. We are all one 
people when we come before the Altar of the 
Lord^'** Now this is what we have lost; 
this is what all good men are sickeniiig for 
the want of, what all good men must in their 
measure strive to bring back again, by culti- 
vating in bis own heart, and carrying out io 
his own modest practice, the Catholic temper. 
He must not look at his particular Church, as 
ii^ like bis country, it were an islands He 
niust not let his sympathy, or love, or admi* 
ration be confined within any bounds short 
of the Church Universal. He must feel as the 
Church Universal feels. He must teach as 
the Church Universal teaches, and ever lum 
taught. He must pray Gpd for the time when 
he may worship as the Church Universal wor- 
shipped^ He must guard the faith jealously^ 
as the salutary deposit handed on to him ; buti 

^ Falgrave, M^rph^t and J^riar, p. 138. 
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he must shun the ck>se^ bitter, schismatical 
spirit of controversy, that spirit which is no- 
thing but '^ the disquieting of good men, and 
the forgetfulness of good tums.^ He must 
throw himself out of systems, sects, schools, 
parties, into the free, capacious teaching and 
temper of the Church Universal. Thus by 
God's grace may the sundered members of His 
Church begin to stir, and move, and come one 
to another, and join themselves, and live anew ; 
and the shape and outline and attitude, which 
long past centuries had known, shall gradually 
grow clearer, more forcible, and more distinct 
before men's eyes, lovely and venerable. Then 
shall the Church be again informed by [the 
Catholic temper, ''the understanding spirit, 
holy, one only, manifold, subtil, lively, clear, 
undefiled, plain, not subject to hurt, loving the 
thing that is good, quick, which cannot be 
letted, ready to do good, kind to man, stedfast, 
sure, free from care, having all power, over- 
seeing all things, and going through all under- 
standing, pure, and most subtil, spirits K** This 
is the Catholic temper, the temper of the 

* Wisdom vtt. viii. 
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Cburcb, who is ''more moyiiig than any 
motion: she passeth and goeth through all 
things by reason of her pureness. She is a 
pure influence flowing from tbe glory of the 
Almighty ; therefore can no defiled thing fall 
into her* And bemg but one^ she can do all 
things : and remaining in herself^ i^e maketh 
all things new : and in all ages entering into 
holy gouls^ she maketh them friends of God 
and prophets : and in that she is Mnversant 
with God^ she magnifieth her nobility." Such 
is the Church Catholic^ the Bride of Christ. 
Such i^hell she one day be seen to he. 

Lastly the Church itself, the way it is left 
with us and trusted to us, teaches us very 
forcibly how hateful seliQshness is in God^s 
sight. Christ gave His Name, the oidy one 
under heaven whereby men can be saved. 
But He did not leave it to every man's judg- 
ment what to think of His great Name, how 
to believe in Him, with what rites He was to 
be worshipped, and thelike. He did not leave 
the faith with this man or that man, or any 
set of men. He left it with the Church, with 
the Church only, the Church Catholic, one and 
entire ; and made it impossible it should be 

B 
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pure and whole anywhere out of the Church, 
or any .where short of the Church. In Scrip- 
ture language the - Church was to be the pillar 
and ground of the truth : \\\e pillar, as bearing 
it .up and witnessing to it and keeping it safe 
and not letting the world reach it to -lower it 
or do it violence; ihei grouTid, as being the 
authority on which the truth rests, the lawful 
and very sufficient evidence Upon which men 
are to receive it. Now in this view it is clear 
the Church is of immense importance; the 
salvation of all generations depends upon it. 
What means then did our Saviour ordain for 
banding the Church on from one generation 
to another, for preserving it amid storitis and 
persecutions, for enabling it by its own inward 
purity to overcome the world and to save-alive 
the souls of those within its gates ? Visible 
miracles gradually ceased, that is to say, they 
were .not put forward in the same way they 
were: before. God did note visibly interfere; 
heredds and blasphemers were not always 
struck dead as by a miracle, • though here 
and there; God. did interpose, and- the world 
wondered. Still . as a general rule, it was left 
to men, to our. fathers, to us, to hand bn the 
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Churchy to leave the old faith as we received 
it.; This was the law : *' Tell ye your chil- 
dren of it; and let your children tell their 
children^ and their children another geneira-^ 
tiob." Thus the Church was uiade to depend 
on us, th^ salvation of all generations was 
made to depend on us. This is a fearM 
thought^ almost too fearful to bear. The 
salvation of all after fenerations depends on 
tiSi, And yet we are careless about it, iinge^ 
nerous, little-minded, sparing, selfish in saving 
soul£s. 

Yet «till we have among us the Churchy 
which is a refuge from our selfishness : and 
she is from time to time calliilg upob us to 
exercise this privilege. of taking refuge .with 
her by pur alms. We are for ever being called 
upon to aid in handing on ,the Gospel, the one 
sound faith, the wisdom hidden from of old, to 
our posterity. We ire invited to be felloiv- 
woikmen with Apostles, primitive confessors, 
martyrs, |;)ishops, saints, men who raised dead 
bodies^ workers of miracles, lords oyer evil 
spirits, mighty teachers, masters in Israel. This 
was their office to hand on the faith, to t^ach 
lt to those who came after them, to feed the 
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Uttle ones of Christ Such was the task which 
they were foremost in ; and to this day we make 
mention of their names with reverence, l>ecliu8e 
of their ^hfulness in their generation. Sm^ely 
this is a great privilege for such unloving 
Christians as we are^ ftiU of ourselves, fbll bf 
the world's taint, full of earth and all that is 
therein. Yet th^e is no danger of selfifiAmess 
intruding here. We dp not <;ome out from 
otlM^ in this« We are not singular. We 
are not ostentatious. We are but a few of 
many, of whom God taketh count, and watcheth 
their hands and hearts as they go by to the 
treasury of the tem^de. The brightest saint 
in God*s kingdom has no temptation to selfish- 
ness. He is but one, one little one, among 
the thousand stars that are thickly sown, 
like seeds of light, all over the dark skies, 
waiting for a still more glorious brightness, 
when they shall grow and shine in the kingdom 
of their Father^ whea the heavens shall be 
new, and the face of the earth covered ^th 
another freshness, being baptized with fire. 
Wo are not to ask ourselves where our self-* 
denial is to end, when we have done enough, 
when the measure of our sacrifice is lull. This 
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is the ^mit of a sTave rather than a son. Jt is 
never full. There is never self-denial enough ; 
all is self-denial in the school of Christ. We 
have a life in our veins, we. have not laid that 
down yet beneath the Cross. The blood of 
martyrdom would, not Jill the cup. The utar- 
tyrs themselves are but unprofitable servants, 
though thiey. are as Angels in our eyes. Why 
are we clinging to these perishable things? 
Sorely we : do not love theixi. ; Our home is 
riot here. It is very far away, we are pining 
for it* We are athirst for God. • 
. Bnt perchance it may he said, this is: an 
unnatural state. We do love these things; 
V we have set oiir. hearts, it cannot be con- 
cealed, we have set them fwdly on earth, 
and the green things and. the bright things that 
are upon the earth." It cannot be. You 
cannot love the world nor the world you. 
The. Cross has been planteddn your hearts. 
You . and the world, you and your affections, 
you and. your idols must part for ever, part in 
the bload that flowed where the stern Cross 
went deepest in. You and all your dreams 
must part, O ye of the Christian Circumcision! 
. .T^e kingdom af Heaven is within you. 
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Ydd are not your ovm. You are fifibed above 
yourselves. You are washed with a heavenly 
wcishing. You have the gift, which is above 
nil ot^ier gifts, the gift of the justified, the 
Presence of God within you« Ever smce the 
time that you were fearfully and wondeifuUy 
made into sons of God and hen's of.heaven> 
this inward kingdom has beai unfidding itsdf 
in your souls. First one and then another of 
your lusts and afiections have been masteredi 
Sacraments, providences, ordinances, dimii- 
pline, ascetic habits, sotnetitoes slowly, sbme^ 
times swiftly, all have been drawing your 
natural inikmities more and more within the 
pow)er of this supernatural kingdom* Th^ 
heart is like a tract of barren ooiuntry, hardly 
recovered to fertility. Still, year after year, 
every prayer and act of faith, every selfc 
denial and suffering, has been taking in some 
little portion from the wilderness. Angry 
tempers, idleness, childish sins, bad habits 
clinging about us and hindering us, are by 
degrees brought under the dominion of our 
new nature. The kingdom of Satan grows 
narrower day by day, thoi^ here and there 
the waste brown sand again encroaches on 
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the green. Our very sins themselves alter, 
und evil as they are and impure^ still dsclose 
to us the presence of virtae in the soil. They 
witness to our being more or less religious: 
We are being transformed into Angels^ and 
more than Angels^ though suffering here. Yea> 
more than Angels, for when :we wake up at 
the last to sleep no more for ever, we shall be 
satisfied with His likeness Who was Man, and 
and is Man, ^and Who has our nature upon 
Him where He is* We shall be in some high 
sense like Him, else eould not we endure to 
see Him as He is. How fearful to think of 
what unknown operations our regenerate but 
still striving souls are now the scene and the 
place^ That inward kingdom is unfolding itself 
there. But selfishness is hindering it* Self 
is keeping back its glory and its power. Self 
is makii^ it jealous of opening out and disi- 
ckxBng itself. Self k struggling against the 
Spirit and the Sacraments. Therefore deny 
that self, and the empire of Christ will stretch 
forth from the river even unto the great sea, 
from Baptism until eternity begins. Therefore 
mortify, treat hardly, and bring under that 
evil self, and then will that inward kingdom be 
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like the rising of the sun behind the. hills. The 
morning will sweetly invade the night The 
lines of darkness will fade off and be overrun 
with light *' It shall be," in the words of ' hiim 
who was raised up on high^' " as the light of the 
morning when the siin riseth, even a morning 
without clouds ; as the tender grass springing 
out of the earth by clear shining after rain. 

Clear on all of us, and clearly shining was 
our baptismal rain. But the spirit of selfish- 
ness has passed upon us since. We are stained 
with sad impurities. We are beaten back in 
our upward flight by weakness and self-indul- 
gence. We are laden with our sins. The 
burden of them is intolerable. Self has taken 
such hold upon us that we are not able to look 
up. We think holy thoughts ; and then un- 
hallow them by telling them to others, that 
they may see how great our thoughts are. 
We watch and fast, and are fain our faces 
should grow pale, that men may see bow 
austere our watching and our fasting are. We 
give alms, alms after the fashion of these 
lattex times, in public and with our names, 

M Sam. ximi, 4. 
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that men may wonder we can give so mucb^ 
and think of all the self-denial it must cost us. 
Self is in every thing. The hundred gates of 
the heart may be shut against open sins^ but 
self goes in and out thereat unquestioned day 
and night. Thus it is that self becomes hate- 
ful to us. We are weary of our own littleness 
and meanness. We are contemptible to our- 
selves. We groan^ being burdened^ and are 
miserable ; yet we have not courage to throw 
ourselves away from ourselves. O what a poor 
and miserable Christianity is this ! How often 
do we think, when self intrudes, of our early 
Baptism, and its innocent liberty, and its self- 
forgetting quietness ; we think of the Font that 
is by the entering in of the Church, and long 
with a holy longing, and cry with David, " O 
that one would give me drink of the water 
of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate! 
And the three mighty men brake through the 
host of the Philistines, and drew water out of 
the well of Bethlehem, that was by the gate, 
and took it and brought it to David ^" And 
we have three, mightier than men, unto Whom 

' 2 Sam xxiii. 15. 
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we were baptized, to break through the hosts 
and bring us water from the consecrated Welh 
Let us leave our selfishness behind^ and go and 
take refuge there. Alms, said an old martyr, 
are the imitation of our baptisna, and win the 
indulgence of God. Alms repair its freshness. 
By alms do we absolve ourselves from sin. 
Alms, as one of the ancients teaches, are a 
second baptism. " Give alms," said our Lord ; 
'• Give alms of such things as ye have> and be- 
hold, all things are clean unto you *." Let us 
come continually out of a free heart, to pass 
the watchword, the Cross of Christ, along the 
invisible lines of after generations. We have 
a right to deny ourselves for Christ ; a right 
to suffer with the Incarnate Son, and purify 
selfishness away by suffering. In the quiet 
courts of the alms-giving Church we may take 
sanctuary from ourselves, 

* St. Luke xi. 41. 
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CHURCH DOCTRINE, 



WITNESS AGAINST WORLDLY TIMES. 



We live in very worldly times. No one can 
doubt this who hears or reads ever so little of 
what is going on around him. The times are 
very worldly. We are wiser than our fore- 
fathers, but only in the ways of getting riches. 
Trade and noise, ships, railways, roads, changes 
here and changes there, all sorts of wild plans 
and dreams, we hear of continually, we hear of 
nothing else. The world speaks of nothing else, 
thinks of nothing else. Men of business, from 
sunrise to sunset, are making money. Their 
hours are all spent in writing letters, in keeping 
accounts, in going to public meetings and so on. 
Men in power are struggling to keep their ene- 
mies out of power ; planning, scheming, debat- 
ing, toiling continually. Then for people who 
have less to do> there are theatres, races, balls, 
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gambling-houses, and a hundred other sinful 
pleasures. All these are the sort of things news- 
papers are so full of. We might almost think 
the world was going to last for ever, and that 
people never died: only we read there the 
names of people who have just died, and thus 
the world in its own newspapers witnesses 
against itself. Now when we read or hear of 
all these things, of all this early rising and 
taking late rest, and eating the bread of care- 
fulness, it must sometimes come across us, 
*'When do these people find time to save 
their souls? when do they pray? when do 
they repent ? when do they hate the world ? 
when do they despise its honours ? when do 
they neglect its gold and silver, or sell all they 
have and give unto the poor ? when do they 
find time to be Christians ? How strange to 
be sure it all seems— I wonder what the end 
of it all will be f — Or in another way, we may 
fancy an Angel looking down upon London or 
one of our great cities, and seeing the ways 
of living among the people, their greediness 
and avarice, and worldliness and sin, would he 
be easily brought to believe that all those men 
were in the middle of a hot battle, of a deadly 
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fight against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil? Really it is fearful to see how the 
world goes on, so high, so careless, so 
proud, so. antichristian, as if were there no 
Holy Trinity, no Heaven, no Cross, no Angels, 
no Dead Men, no Churches. It is fearful. But 
there will be an end of it all ; and that end 
will be more fearful still. — God give us grace 
to hate it with deep and perfect hatred ! It is 
His enemy. 

This is the world then, which we see. 
It wishes to be seen. It does not hide 
itself. It is proud of itself. It thinks itself 
fair and beautiful, and glorious and wise, 
like Jezebel with her painted face. But 
there are other people, a few at any rate, 
perhaps many, God only knoweth, who do 
not live in this world, in the deviVs world, 
but in Christ's Church : people who cluster 
quietly around the Cross of Christ in prayer 
and repentance* They go to their daily labour 
in the fields, or in the counting-house, or at 
the manufactory, just as other people do, 
nay, more regularly, more industriously, more 
soberly than others. But their hearts are not 
there. They are set on things above. They 
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live in heaven. They are being with Christ, 
they are one with Him and He with them, 
their life is hid with Him in God. Their 
souls are swelling with immortal hopes, and 
what are this world's brightest things to them ? 
The loud and merry noises of the world are 
as little to them as the running of a stream, 
for the song of angels is ever in their ears. 
They have a different sun and moon from 
other men. For the Lamb of God is Himself 
their bright and shining Sun, and the Church, 
through which He shines and sheds His beauty, 
is their faithful and perpetual Moon. 

Now it is clear we must all grant that the 
times are very worldly. We must all see that 
people who live the sort of life we read of in 
the newspapers, cannot think much about their 
souls. But then some of us who have neither 
honours nor riches nor business, may not 
exactly see how all this concerns us or what 
we have to do with it. The times are worldly 
it is true. But what is that to us ? We did 
not make them so. We cannot help it. They 
can do us no harm. They cannot make us 
worldly. Now this is just the very thing I 
wish you to see. The times being worldly 
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does very much concern us. They can do us 
harm. They do make us worldly. We are 
concerned in it many ways ; it makes God 
angry with us as a nation, it may make Him 
punish our children for it — it tempts us to be 
worldly, it tempts our friends and relations 
and makes them worldly, and does a great 
deal of mischief to our bodies and souls which 
we cannot now see or understand. So then, 
though we may have neither honours nor 
wealth, nor business, yet are we very much 
concerned in the times being worldly : and a 
very great duty it is for all of us to protect 
ourselves against their worldliness, and keep 
it at a distance ; which God, blessed be His 
Holy Name, gives us the means of doing in 
His Son's Church. 

When we say the times are worldly, we 
mean that people are always thinking of and 
loving things they see, things seen, things 
temporal, things that profit them here and are 
not much set by in heaven : times when people 
think of riches, honour, power, happiness and 
mirth, of life and health and good spirits, of 
elegance and comfort, and beauty, and love, 
and prosperity, of eating and drinking, marrying 
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and giving in marriage ; times when people do 
not think of deaths of judgment, of Baptism, 
of Bibles^ of Churches^ of Holy Communions, 
of constant prayer, of fastings and watchings, 
of self-denial and hard penance. Worldly 
times are times when all the world, but a few, 
seem to have agreed with each other to forget 
all these things^ and to say nothing about 
them ; not to take the trouble to deny them, but 
simply to forget them. This is worldliness. 

Now all the doctrines of the Church are 
opposed to worldliness. The Church herself 
is the world's enemy. She is set down in the 
earth by Christ to fight with the world and to 
get the better of it : which she will do because 
of the Holy Ghost Who is with her and in her. 
But there are some particular portions of 
Christian truth, which recommend themselves 
to us, as leading us from the world, lifting us 
above it, making us humble with great thoughts 
and cheerful with great hopes : doctrines which 
carry us off from ourselves, and save us from 
selfishness, which is meanness. Among these 
are the doctrines of Angels and communion 
with the Dead. The Church calls us on St. 
Michael's day to meditate on the wonderful 
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order of Angels ; and if we have made right 
use of that day year by year, doubtless we 
have been saved from many bad thoughts and 
evil wishes ; for all God's truth has a blessing 
along with it to do us good and make us pure. 
Again, the Feast of All Saints, leads us to the 
solemn consideration of communion with the 
Dead; and to think of it in this light as a 
safeguard against worldliness. 

These two subjects of sacred thought, the 
holy Angels and the Dead, are great safe- 
guards to us in these days. The noise of the 
world, the bustle of commerce, the pride of 
science, our self-praise, our flattery of one 
another, our foolish complacency in our 
national greatness, our idolatrous worship of 
success in life ; all these are so many humours 
of an age that has forgotten the Invisible 
World which surrounds us, and is among us. 
We treat God's works lightly, and give profane 
judgments upon them, and even venture to 
praise them for their adaptation to man's 
moral or mental being. We have forgotten 
our own place in God's sight, as grievously 
corrupt and very far departed from original 
righteousness. We do not remember that our 
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only dignity is in our being knit Up with the 
invisible world of spirit^ and joined to a spiritua»l 
brotherhood, through Christ our Head; and 
that our greatness is in our contempt of earth, 
and all it has to give or show. It is an age 
of intellect-worship, of gross material views, 
of money-making, and of a poor, heaven-for- 
getting science. For science, surely, if it were 
true and right, should deepen our humility, 
seeing that its discoveries keep adding to the 
number of half-truths and natural mysteries 
far beyond what they contribute to the stock 
of definite knowledge. The fear or love of 
beings and things invisible is counted either 
poetry and so harmless, or superstition and so 
contemptible. And we are thus led by the 
cold and rigid temper of the age to lower the 
mystery of our Lord'is Person, His Church, 
and His gifts, the Sacraments ; and, as to the 
Angels and the Dead, we do not deem it worth 
while to think much about them. They do 
us no good, and they are beyond our doing 
them good. So we say. We are angry if 
people try to make more of them. Ease and 
luxury and literary self-congratulation want to 
have as little of a spiritual world interferiiig 
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with them in this life as possible. Now as 
one instance of the way in which Church 
doctrine witnesses against worldly times, let 
us take the Church's giving us two feast-days, 
one in which to think about the Angels, 
another in which to meditate upon the Dead. 
. I. The holy Angels. I will not bring to- 
gether here the teaching of Scripture regarding 
the order and offices of Angels ; although it 
is now-a-days little attended to, and would 
astonish many people if fairly drawn out. Yet 
one is not certain that it might not provoke 
ridicule, and so give occasion to grievous sin 
in such as are light-minded. Those who wish 
to gain deeply practical, consoling, and ele- 
vating views on the subject, may be drawn 
thereto by the services and lessons appointed 
by the Church for the Feast of St. Michael. 
In this place I rather wish to treat the doctrine 
as a witness against worldly times, to set forth 
the way in which our thoughts should be 
influenced by it in privacy, at our prayers or 
our readings, on our beds by night, in our 
walks, in the company of those we love, on 
our journeys, in churches, or at times in mixed 
society, when the conversation becomes any 
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way unchaste, or runs into inexpedient jesting 
or light words about the Church and her 
customs^ when God's Name falls unthinkingly 
from any one, when low views are put for- 
ward, or worldly perplexing arguments are 
forced uncoutteously upon religious people. 
In all such cases the thought of the Angels 
may keep us safe from taint, where one 
would be backward to invite thoughts more 
high and awful still. Now for fear any- 
thing which might be said should seem what 
people call poetical, by which they mean 
unreal and not binding, the doctrine, viewed 
as a witness against worldly times, shall be 
stated in the language of Bishop Bull, one of 
the gravest Doctors of the modern English 
Church, and of all men, from the frame of his 
mind as well as his deep learning, least likely 
to be carried away by poetry, or drawn un- 
awares into beautiful but untheological lan- 
guage. 

" It is true indeed," says the Bishop *, ** the 
good Angels do not now ordinarily appear in 
visible forms, or speak by audible voices to 

' i. 29S. Oxford Edition. 
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men, as in ancient times they did. After God 
had once spoken unto men by His Own Son, 
manifested in the flesh, and by Him fully 
revealed His will to the world, and confirmed 
that revelation by a long succession of un- 
questionable miracles, there was no such need 
of angelical appearances, for the instruction^ 
consolation, and confirmation of the faithful. 
The succeeding ages do indeed afford us very 
credible relations of some such apparitions 
now and then ; but ordinarily, I say, the 
government of Angels over us is now admi- 
nistered in a secret and invisible manner. Hence 
too many have been inclined either flatly to 
deny, or at least to call in question, the truth 
of the docrtine we are now upon. But they 
have souls very much immersed in flesh, who 
can apprehend nothing but what touches and 
affects their senses ; and they that follow this 
gross and sensual way of procedure, must at 
last necessarily fall into downright epicurism, 
to deny all particular Providence of God over 
the sons of men, and to ascribe all events to 
those causes that are next to them. 

*' But besides, although the ministry of 
Angels be now for the most part invisible, yet 
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to the observant it is not altogether indis- 
cernible. 

" We may trace the footsteps of this secret 
Providence over us in many instances, of 
which I shall note a few. How often may we 
have observed strong, lasting, and irresistible 
impulses upon our minds to do certain things 
we can scarce for the present tell why or 
wherefore, the reason and good success of 
which we afterwards plainly see ? So, on the 
contrary, there are oftentimes sudden and un- 
expiected accidents, as we call them, cast in 
our way, to divert us from certain enterprises 
we are just ready to engage in, the ill con- 
sequences whereof we do afterwards, but not 
till then, apprehend. Again, How strange 
many times, are our present thoughts and sug- 
gestions in sudden and surprising dangers! 
We then upon the spot resolve and determine 
as well as if we had a long time deliberated, 
and taken the best advice and counsel ; and 
we ourselves afterwards wonder how such 
thoughts came into our minds. Hither also 
we may refer that lucky conspiracy of circuni- 
stances, which we sometimes experience in 
our afiPairs and business, otherwise of great 
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difficulty; when wie light upon the nick of 
opportunity ; when the persons, whose counsel 
or assistance we most need, strangely occur, 
and all things fall out according to our desire> 
but beyond our expectation. What strange 
ominous bodings and fears do many times on 
a sudden seize upon men of certain approach- 
ing evils, whereof at present there is no visible 
appearance ! And have we not had some un- 
questionable instances of men not inclined to 
melancholy, strongly and unalterably per- 
suaded of the near approach of their death, 
so as to be able punctually to tell the very 
day of it, when they have been in good healthy 
and neither themselves nor their friends could 
discern any present natural cause for such a 
persuasion, and yet the event proved, that 
they were not mistaken ? And although I 
am no doter on dreams, yet I verily believe, 
that some dreams are monitory, above the 
power of fancy, and impressed upon us by 
some superior influence. For of such dreams', 
we have plain and undeniable instances in 
history, both sacred and profane, and in our 
own age arid observation. Nor shall I so 
value the laughter of sceptics, and the scoffs 
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of the Epicureans, as to be ashamed to pro^ 
fess, that I myself have had some convincing 
experiments of such impressions. Now it is 
no enthusiasm, but the best account that can 
be given of them, to ascribe these things to 
the ministry of those invisible instruments of 
God's Providence, that guide and govern our 
affairs and concerns, namely, the Angels of 
God. 

** However it is most certain, that the holy 
Angels are appointed by Divine Providence as 
the guardians of good men (as, and whilst 
they are such) in all their ways, and through* 
out the whole course of their lives. For of 
this, as you have heard, the Holy Scriptures 
(to which we have all the reason in the world 
to give credit) often and most expressly speak ; 
and the wiser heathens themselves acknow- 
ledged as much, though they called those 
blessed instruments of God's Providence over 
the virtuous by other names than we do, as 
by tliat of ^good geniuses,' and the like, as 
hath been before observed. 

'^ This theme of Angelical Ministry is indeed 
very pregnant, and hath administered abun^ 
dant matter to exercise the more curious wits. 
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who have raised very many questions about 
it of more subtlety than profit. 

" But for my own part, being truly conscious 
to myself of my infirmity, and believing that 
what I discourse at this time of the ministry 
of the holy Angels, I deliver in the presence 
of some of those heavenly Ministers, I shall 
be very careful to keep myself within the 
bounds of modesty and sobriety.'* 

II. Fellowship with the Dead. This is 
the doctrine of All Saints' Day, as that of 
the holy Angels ' is of St. Michael's.' It 
is not a doctrine the world likes to think 
upon. It leads our thoughts to a place and 
a time, where all the world values most, has 
vanished away. It is continually drawing our 
affections heavenwards ; and making us so 
cheerful and contented in ourselves that we 
stand in no need of the world's noisy mirth 
and loud happiness. We are not alone in 
our Christian course. We on earth do not 
make up the whole of Christ's Church. We 
are but a small part of it. All the holy men 
who ever lived since Christ ascended up on 
high, in Europe, Asia, and Africa, belong to 
it still in that place of rest where now they 
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are, in Abraham's bosom. All those who, like 
their Lord, were crucified, or beheaded, oj 
broken on wheels, or eaten by lions, or frozen 
in ice, or consumed in cruel fires, all these 
belong to it, belong to us, hold communion 
with us, and we with them. All the good and 
holy men of England are in it likewise ; and 
England in old time was proverbially the '* land 
of saints.** Europe called it so. Many kings 
and queens have been born and reigned and 
died ; years have rolled away, great changes 
have been made all over the island ; but all 
the holy bishops, lords, doctors, priests, and 
poor people, who there are equal to the highest, 
for none are poor in Christ, Who is Himself 
unsearchable riches, all these, though they^ 
are dead, may hold communion with us and 
we with them. When the Churches we wor- 
ship in are as full as they will hold, how little 
is the company within, compared with the 
silent and invisible congregation of dead men. 
They all hold communion with us, and we 
with them. The world has got a bad, cold 
heart. It is sometimes very kind to people 
while it sees them, but when they go away it 
forgets them. It cannot remember anything 
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out of sight. It forgets the dead. But surely 
it must be an una£fectionate thing, yea, a 
great sin, to forget the dead. They have gone 
nearer Christ than we are. They see greater 
things than we see. They are safe from the 
world, which we are not. Surely the memories 
of the holy dead are greatly to be honoured 
and had in remembrance among us. You would 
not like to be told, if any of you had lost a 
very dear friend, that you would soon forget 
him, and be as happy as ever you were, and 
not be sad when you saw his grave, nor think 
of him every year when the day of his death 
came round. It would not seem affectionate. 
Yet surely we all do something of this sort 
when we forget our brethren departed in the 
Lord. Now let us see what sort of feelings 
Holy Scripture expects us to have towards the 
Dead. A few passages will be enough to show 
that we ought to think a good deal about 
them; and that is all I wish to show just 
now ; I shall say nothing of their state ; of what 
we owe them, or what they may do for us. This 
will be enough to teach us how the continual 
quiet thought of them would keep the world 
out of our hearts. 
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St. Paul, in contrasting the Christian with 
the Jewish Church, gives us a list of all the 
great and glorious things to which the Church 
brings us, as members of the Body of Christ. 
Ye are come, he saith not, ye shall come, or 
ye may come if ye are holy, but " Ye are 
come*," come already, *' to Mount Sion and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect." This is a very plain passage. 
Then again we are taught, if one member of 
Christ's Body* suffer, then all the members 
suffer with it, or one member be joyful, all 
the members rejoice with it. Thus the in* 
visible Church, the Dead in the Lord, who 
are more honourable members of His Body 
than we are, suffer and rejoice with the Church 
on earth, and hold communion with it. We 
on earth are or ought to be anxious with a 
holy impatience for the end of this world and 
the filling of the thrones, and the coming of 
Christ's kingdom. We pray every day in the 
Lord's Prayer, Thy kingdom come, and we 
ought to live up to what we pray, or any-how 

* Heb. xii. 22. * 1 Cor. xii. 26. 
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try to make our words real. Now the Dead 
also as well as ourselves are impatient for the 
coming of Christ's kingdom ; for from under- 
neath the Altar they cry. How long ' ? So again 
Holy Scripture leads our thoughts towards 
the Dead in another way, for two opposite 
reasons. The Dead leave fheir sins behind 
them, arid the living are punished for them. 
Diligent, hard-working sons are oflen punished 
£br the sins of drunken fathers, long after their 
death. Their property is spent and lost, or 
their good name gone, or diseases inherited, 
or a hundred other miserable consequences 
of sin and cUamberiag and wantonness. So, 
for example, we are all of us punished for 
Adam's sin. His sin, because it was the first 
sin, never dies. It has lived all along. We 
are conceived in it, and born in it, and were it 
not for Holy Baptism, we should all be lost in 
it, as many still are wilfully in spite of Baptism. 
Therefore it is, becaufse of what is said in the 
second commandment, I will visit the sins of 
the &thers upon the children, that in the 
Litany we say, Remember not. Lord, our 

1 Rev. vi. 10. 
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offences nor the offences of our forefathers. 
This then is a very good reason why we should 
think much and often of the Dead : we are 
concerned in their sins and the punishment 
thereof* But we should think of the Dead too 
for a quite opposite reason : that we often 
reap the blessings of their -piety and goodness. 
All things^ good words^ good works^ good 
thoughts, all things which have Christ in them 
are fruitful and multiply. They are never 
done multiplying. God will ^* keep the good 
deeds of man as the apple of the eye, and 
give repentance to his sons and daughters \" 
Thus many a time was Judah spared the 
punishment of sin, for David's sake, for My 
servant David's sake, saith the Almighty. God 
loved David, and David's goodness was graci- 
ously and mercifully allowed by God to stand 
as a reason why Judah should be spared yet 
awhile. So too in the Christian Church there 
was a time when the wicked Roman emperor 
Dioclesian tried to burn all the Bibles in the 
world. He ruled almost in every country, and 
he gave orders that on a certain day all the 
bishops and priests should bring the Bibles 

^ Ecclus. XTJi. 22. 
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of their Churches to the heathen magistrates 
to be destroyed. Now in those days there 
was no printing, and so books were very scarce 
indeed ; so that it would not have been at all 
hard for a Roman emperor to have got them 
all into his power and made away with them. 
But God put it into the heart of most of His 
servants, the bishops and priests, to hide the 
copies of the Holy Bible, and to bury them or 
send them away to be kept by people who 
would never be suspected of having them. 
The emperor had the bishops and priests 
tortured and imprisoned, and put many to 
death to frighten them. But Christ was with 
them and strengthened them. They would not 
reveal the secret, and the Bibles were preserved. 
Now what would have been our religious con- 
dition, if the emperor had had his will, if the 
bishops and priests had been cowardly men, 
or counted their lives dear unto themselves, 
and had not suffered sharp pains and long 
tortures for Christ's sake ? We are now enjoy- 
ing the fruits of their courage and holy deaths. 
In low spirits, in affliction, in sickness, we can 
turn to our Bibles, and get new hope con- 
tinually and fresh light springing up in our 
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hearts from them. It is so easy we never 
imagine it could have been otherwise. Yet it 
might have been so, had it not been for the 
holy piety and strong zeal of those bishops and 
priests hundreds of years ago. Now is it right, 
is it gentle, is it affectionate, to forget these 
holy Dead ? ought we not, as soon as we hear 
of their goodness, to praise God for it, and to 
think affectionately of them ? So too, to come 
nearer home to ourselves, people often derive 
great blessings in this life from religious fathers 
and grandfathers : not only from their good 
example or good teaching, but after their 
deaths. Other men respect us and do us good, 
and help us in difficulties and are kind to us, 
because of the religiousness of our dead rela- 
tions. Surely then it is a cold-hearted and un- 
grateful thing to forget them, or to think little 
and seldom about them. Here then is another 
very good reason for thinking much about the 
D^ad : their goodness lives after them, and we 
are concerned in it, and in the reward thereof. 
Now, of course, if any one wants to know 
what Scripture means and wishes about any 
thing,' he would naturally and at once go to the 
Chureh to loarn. This is what our Saviour ap- 

10 
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pointed as the Church's office, to be ^' the pillar 
and ground of the truth :" to lead His members 
and her children into His truth. The Church 
does not teach anything contrary to Scripture, 
and we also may not interpret Scripture con- 
trary to her. So then we think that if Scrips 
ture intended us to think often and much about 
the Dead^ our Church in the Prayer Book will 
teach us to do so. And this is the case. At 
the Holy Communion we bless God's ^' holy 
Name for all His servants departed this life 
in His faith and fear ; beseeching Him to give 
us grace so to follow their good examples, 
that with them we may be partakers of His 
heavenly kingdom ;" and then again we pray, 
^f most humbly beseeching Thee to grant that 
by the merits and passion of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, and through faith in His Blood, we 
and all Thy whole Church (of which of course 
the Dead are the largest and most important 
part) may obtain remission of our sins and all 
other benefits of His Passion f and in the 
Burial Service we pray God to hasten His 
kingdom, ^' that we, with all those that are 
departed in the true faith of Thy holy Name, 
may have our perfect consummation and bliss, 

B 
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both in body and soul^ in Thine etemai and 
everlasting glory.** 

This then is the way in which Holy Scripture 
and the Church teach us to regard the Dead and 
think about them, and hold communion with 
them, and long after them, and. follow their 
good examples. Now let us see the holy fruits 
which this duty, r^htly performed, would pro- 
duce. in our life and conversation. 

Thinking of the Dead would keep us from 
worldliness and selfishness. While our thoughts 
and afiections are set steadily on the things of an 
unseen world, we shall be safe from the dangers 
and temptations of things seen and temporal. 
We should be gradually drawn from the love 
of money and of honours, and too great at- 
tention to business, drawn from these and 
led to Christ crucified, by Whom and through 
Whom alone, the holy Dead have fought the 
good fight, and are now passed further into 
the bosom of the Church, and the hopes of 
heaven. Thinking of the Dead will keep us 
from bad thoughts, from impure thoughts and 
unclean sins, which this, age is full of and 
cares little about and treats as venial, though 
they are deadly sins. Who among us, if he 
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were lefl; alone with a dead body* could feel 
the risings of lust or anger or pride ? Would 
not the calm, white, motionless face of the 
dead keep down the risings of sin ? Would 
it not have power to make us full of thoughts 
as quiet and solemn, as its own solemn self ? 
When any of us lose a father or mother, a 
brother or sister, or a dear friend, do we not 
for a long while after feel that sadness keeps 
us .from sin ? We are not proud, we are not 
angry, we are not lustful when we are sad. 
Sorrow is better than laughter. Sorrow keeps 
us from sin* Immediately after the death of one 
we love, we feel, if we may say so reverently, 
as we feel after we have been at the Holy 
Communion: silent and thoiightftil, quiet, 
gentle and full of good-will to everybody who 
comes near us, and inclined to prayer. The 
devil seems to depart from us for a season, and 
not to trouble us with temptation ; as knowing 
that we have been with Christ, and that now 
even our weak sinful bodies are too holy a 
place for him. Thinking of the Dead will 
make us kindhearted, meek, and forgiving. 
Rudeness, anger, spite, ridicule, noisiness, we 
have no room for all these when 6ur hearts are 

b2 
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filled with thoughts of the quiet and peaceful 
Dead. We move softly about a room where a 
dead body lies ; not as though our footsteps 
could awaken it or disturb it, but still it comes 
natural to us to move softly ; it would seem 
rude to make a noise. It is the strong power 
the dead body has over us. So it is in our 
souls when we are thinking of the Dead. 

Thinking of the Dead sets forth the power 
of the Cross of Christ, the power to heal, to 
save, to make the dead alive. What was there 
the Cross of Christ did not constrain their 
love to do ? Did it not drive them from one 
end of this broad earth unto the other ? Was 
not the Gospel heard, as the sound of good 
church bells, in every coast of the poor dark 
heathen, in our coast, the heathen English ? 
In sun and frost, in wind and rain, in the 
scOTning cities and colleges of the rich and 
wise, as well as in the rude huts and mud-built 
villages of the cruel savage, did they not bear 
the Cross, and lift it up on high, and plant it 
in the earth, and water it with prayer, and oft- 
time feed it with their blood ? The Cross then 
is no word, no name, no sweet imagination* 
People do not die for names. The Cross was 
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unto the dead, the Cross is unto, us, the 
power, the very mighty power of God. Deep 
wood, high hill, cold sea and sandy desert, all 
have seen and heard the Cross. The Dead 
took it there, the great, brave*hearted Dead. 
And then shall we forget them, as if they 
cared not how the Cross fared now on earth ? 
Christ is the head of all of us, the dead and 
living, the Holy Ghost knits dead and living 
into one fellowship and holy communion. He 
joins us to our Head by joints and bands, full 
of heavenly nourishment, poured in and out 
of each other, like veins in our bodies, which 
are a shadow of Christ's Body ; increase flows 
out from Christ into the dead and living ; we 
increase together, while we increase in Him. 
Let not one member say or think it can in« 
crease withput another. Let not the living 
think that they can live and grow without 
the Dead ; the Dead in Christ ; nay, though 
they be absent in the flesh, yet are they with 
us in the Spirit, even the Holy Ghost, joying 
and beholding our order, and the steadfastness 
of our faith in Christ. 

Thinking of the Dead brings other blessings 
yet. It leads us by God's grace to follow their 
examples. We see nothing but strife and 
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struggle here* The best man's good deeds 
mingled with much amiss. They are men; 
pnd so have sins. They are pious now ; but 
we do not know whether it will be given 
them to persevere unto the end. We see them 
sometimes angry and out of temper, unfor- 
giving, hasty, proud^ thinking too much of 
their religiousness, disobeying the Church, and 
$0 on. But when they were departed in the 
feiith and fear of God, then we see how they 
have lived all along, and how death passed 
over them like a white cloud in a summer 
afternoon, and took them into the shade, and 
gave them no fear at all. If any of my 
younger readers are striving to keep to the 
Cross of Chi!ist, if any of yoii are counting 
Christ dearer than the strength, and lusts, and 
inirth of your young years, if any of you feel 
how your heart beats to be in the world, to 
have pleasures like other men, to go where 
you will, to be merry and careless-hearted 
and unchecked by serious thoughts, hold on 
still, as they who went before, the Dead in 
Christ, held bravely on. They lived, they 
died, their life, their death were Christ's, and 
Christ will be theirs for ever. Precious indeed 
does the merciful God vouchsafe to regard 
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the sacrifice of a young heart to His will and 
holy ways. Beautiful above all bright things 
on earth is a young s.oul stripping itself of its 
wildwishes^its over-light spirits^its strong toves^ 
desires, and appetites, and sweetest earthly 
feelings, and flying heavenwards, to receive for 
its strength and liberty and youth, which it has 
sacrificed, the youth and freedom and lusti- 
ness of an eagle. The world loves youth, for 
youth is strong to sin. The world would fain 
count you among her sons. But be not afraid, — 
in the Name of Christ be not afraid. When 
you are struggling wearily against the pleasures 
that are about you, when you faint with 
keeping impure thoughts down with all your 
might and main, let the Dead in Christ cheer 
you. Their very voices call out to you from 
the earth that thinly veils them. Lift up your 
hearts Christianly; lift up the knees feeble 
with being bent in prayer, feeble with prayer 
and fasting, against the lusts of the flesh and 
the world's gay pomps. Let the Dead in 
Christ cheer you. 

THE END. 
Gilbert & Riyingtom, Printers, St. John's Square^ London. 
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When a man is celebrating his birth-day^ 
if he is a religious man^ his thoughts run 
mainly in one direction, upon the trials and 
blessings he has already received from God, 
together with an anxious yet not uneasy or 
fretful looking on into futurity, which he is 
not able at such seasons altogether to repress. 
A man's past life does in a measure prophesy 
of his future life. He cannot indeed see his 
own immortal soul. He cannot tell where it 
resides, or how it is gifted, or what shall be- 
come of it in the end. He is to a very great 
degree a mystery to himself. But his own 
nature, his own powers, and the peculiar bent 
of his disposition, are disclosed to him in his 
sins. Where he has failed once, he may fail 
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again ; and where he has conquered once, he 
noay^ by God's grace, still go on to conquer. 
Thus his religious experience, and more espe- 
cially his sins, are year by year getting toge- 
ther fresh materials, out of which he may in 
part discern his future life, his life, that is, as 
a religious man, as being a spirit in a state of 
growth and progress, as having a good begin- 
ning in himself, which will be carried on through 
good and evil, in light and darkness, without 
iateritiission, till the day. of the Lord Jesus. 
Thus the luiniver^ary of a loan's birth, or sti]l 
more of his Qaptism, his true birth, id a time 
of thought and silepce, of gladness yet full of 
fear, of rejoicing unto the Lord and yet re* 
jpicing with reverence. Now whAt we thus 
naturally do for ourselves on our birthdays, 
we are called, on the Festival of the Epiphany^ 
to do for the Church, making her past history 
prophesy of that which is yet to come.. It is 
the birthday of the Gentile Church : the day 
at which a hundred prophecies tpuched ^nd 
met and were fulfilled, and yet went on pro- 
phpsying, as waiting for a more cpmplete and 
glorious fulfilment Thus both the past and 
the future are presented to our view; and the 
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present is the ground from which we are to 
view them. The past filling us with thoughts 
of joy^ not unmixed with sadder and more 
penitential feelings ; and the future being 
matter of faiths and hope^ and prayer^ ai;id a 
loud call to a stricter and more obedient life. 
The Churchy in the lessons which she has 
selected from Isaiah^ puts before us the wdght 
of prophecy which rests upon the Gentile 
Church; and of which ^ lying as it does so 
plentifully up ajid down the Bible, these two 
clusters are, so to speak, rich specimens, like 
thei grapes of Elshcol, proofs sent on before-, 
hand, of plenty and abundance ^ yet to be ful* 
filled. Something therefore may be said of 
these prophecies, as they concern the ,Church, 
and as we ourselves, being Churchmen, are 
practically concerned therein. 

It must be obvious to any one reading the 
prophecies about the Geatile Church with 
common devoutness, and who has too much 
reverence and too much lowly-mindedness to 
put them .aside after the summary fashion in 
which many do, on the score of allegory, 
eastern figures, or poetical expression;, it must 
be obvious either that they are yet unfulfilled, 
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except in part, or that the sins of the Church 
and the littleness ofher &ith have so interfered 
with and disfigured the fulfilment that we are 
not able to recc^nise it : not able, by comparing 
the present state <tf the Church with the lines 
and pictures of prophecy, to ascertain where- 
abouts the Church is, to what point she has 
arrived on that path of mingled suffering and 
glory which is allotted her in prophecy. 
Whichever view we take, it renders the past 
history of the Church Catholic, and her pros- 
pects for the future, a subject of lively and 
indeed of fearful interest. Looking at her 
present condition, either as regards the resto- 
ration of the Jews, or the conversion of the 
heathen, or the bringing to obedience the 
powers of the world, or as r^ards the purity 
of her ancient faith or the outward unity of her 
sons, it is such and so sad, that we should have 
imagined men would have been very jealous 
of accounting any prophecy quite and for ever 
fiilfiUed ; that they would have been anxious 
to think that as much as possible yet remained 
to be fulfilled ; because then there would be 
so much the more glory yet behind, which 
might fall out even in the days of their flesh ; 
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by Hvhich^ at all events, whether among those 
who are alive on earth or those who are alive 
elsewhere, they would be very greatly and 
very sensibly affected. Now the case is so 
far otherwise, that men do every thing they 
can to make themselves believe that almost all 
is accomplished, and nothing to come except 
those great things which will be the immediate 
precursors of the second advent of our Lord. 

Thus men have, for the most part, treated 
prophecy in one or other of two ways. Some 
have been offended at the wild and heretical 
speculations which have too much character- 
ized later writers on unfulfilled prophecy ; and 
so have been led to regard that Whole province 
of theology as dangerous and unpractical. 
They have thus, in great measure, failed to 
keep alive within themselves that affectionate 
solicitude and eagerness about the Church and 
her prospects which were so strikingly upper- 
most in the mind of the ancient Christians, 
and contributed in no slight degree to their 
elevation and heavenliness of character. By 
thiis too they have weakened that temper of 
readiness and expectation, which the perpetual 
belief, and waiting for the speedy coming of 
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the Lord could not but form within the soul : 
a belief which^ however lightly spoken of in 
these times^ was as prominent in apostolic 
teaching as it was influential in apostolic prac- 
tice. They have come imperceptibly to sub* 
stitute death in their minds for this more kin- 
dling hope, and to urge it on their followers 
where St. Peter or St. Paul would have urged 
the immediate advent of our Lord. Death 
indeed, in their view, was as it were practically 
and to each of them the second advent For 
they had built a wilful wall betweein the d^, 
the world of spirits, and themselves; and, 
their all^iance to the Church having long sat 
loosely upon them, they had become absorbed 
in themselves, and had lost all keen and 
anxious sympathy with the Church at large, 
or pious expectation of those glories, which, 
for so many centuries, have been delayed. 
Thus prophecy was degraded to a mere evi- 
dence, to be coldly weighed and accurately 
fitted to actual facts, and to be commented 
upon with much applause out of infidel histo- 
rians; and texts were picked up here apd 
there out of the Bible to be clothed with 
effective parallels and striking fulfilments, which 
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should carry conviction to the doubtful, and 
transmute^ by a poor intellectual process^ i^n- 
beUevers into ChristianSf 

Then again there were others^ of quicker 
devotional feelings;, who threw themselves into 
the j&eld of unfulfilled prophecy^ and, not 
carrying s^long with them the guidance of the 
early Church, ran into wanton speculations, 
not always agreeably to the analogy of faith. 
Their tendency has generally been to find the 
great bulk of prqphecy accomplished and 
accomplishing in their own times. Thus the 
Eora9.n Churchf t^he English Church,, the infidiel 
schools of the eighteenth century, and finally 
Napoleon, have been brought into uncouth 
collision as the respective antichrists^ each pf 
a numerous and influential body of expositors. 
In like manner, the apostacy predicted by St. 
Paul long remained in the quiet possession of 
Protestant controversialists, as an undoubted 
weapon against Rome ; but it has been in this 
day tran^erred, in the miserable dialect of a 
late confused and impure writer, to the " Ni- 
cene s^ceticism," and " religion of the Sacra- 
ipents" of *' af^pient chri§tiapity.'* To serve 
their sucpessive purposes, the literal and alle* 
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gorical interpretation of prophecy have been 
run together in the most uncritical confu- 
sion. It has not uncommonly happened, 
that half a passage of Scripture has been, by 
one school, taken literally and the other half 
figuratively ; which literal and figurative halves 
have simply changed places one with another 
in the succeeding school of exposition. This 
anxiety to find a great body of predictions 
meeting and fulfilling themselves in their own 
days, has not arisen from any sympathy or 
strong feeling with the fortunes of the Church 
Catholic, but rather from the necessity of 
some high imaginative excitement for them- 
selves and their adherents, or to escape by 
means of their theology from the dulness of 
their own uneventful times, or not unfrequently 
for the base end of serving some coarse con- 
troversial purpose. 

It is unnecessary to show what discredit all 
this profane handling of Holy Scripture has 
brought upon the study of unfulfilled prophecy, 
in the minds of too many sober and modest 
Christians. All history, its little and least 
events, as well as its greater ones, are doubt- 
less fulfilments of prophecy, and advances to 
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that complete fulfilment which is the glory of 
the Church ; and the only deep Christian way 
of studying history is as the reflected face of 
prophecy. And so far the schemes of inter- 
pretation above alluded to are not without a 
portion of truth in them : each may have some 
little. But what is to be observed as the 
characteristic mark of both these schools is 
this^ that the Church is dropped out of view : 
they seem to have forgotten almost throughout 
that the Church and the Church only, one 
and catholic^ is the object of nearly all this 
prophecy ; the person, as it were, round which 
prophecy revolves, the form which prophecy 
clothes, and from which it takes its shape ; 
that these several predictions are, so to speak, 
the Church's garments, garments smelling of 
myrrh, aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory 
palaces whereby her Spouse hath made her 
glad. 

It troubles worldly men and frightens faith- 
less men to think that they are living in a 
state of miracles; that a miraculous dispensa- 
tion is going on all round them, and that dis- 
closures and appearances of it may be expected 
at any moment. It disturbs their peace and 
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comfort to imagine that they are so near such 
great things^ from the presence and^ it may 
so happen^ from the sight of which they can- 
not escape. They are like the Gadarenes, 
whose hearts failed them when th^y besought 
Jesus that He would depart out of their coasts. 
They have not the cause of the Church at 
heart ; except where it. does not inter&ro with 
themselves^ where it does not call on them to 
labour and suffer hardness^ to make sacrifices, 
and go heavily as one that mourneth for his 
mother. They are not anxious to see all 
nations and kingdoms, who wHl not serve the 
Church, perish, because they know the victory 
involves trouble and uiiquietness in which they 
themselves will be concerned ; and so they 
'^ see that rest is good, and the land that it is 
' pleasant; and bow their shoulders to bear, 
and become servants unto tribute V They do 
not see any miracles ; and it is not likely they 
will believe what they do not. see, When they 
are so anxious to disbe£eve ; and thus, how- 
ever unconsciously to themselvies, they use the 
very language of unbelief ; '^ sincje the fathers 
fell asleep, all things continue as they were 

r 

* Gen! xlix. 15. 
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from the beginning ^'^ 8ut St, Peter warns us 
distinctly that the '' hordi is not slack concern- 
ing His promi^^y a^ some men count slackness ^'' 
We know then that He has made the Church 
great promises of glory ; we see that those 
promises ar^ not yet fulfilled, and so we be- 
lieve they will be fulfilled v^ry soon ; because 
St. P^ter tells \m 'Hh^ Lord is not slack con- 
cerning His promise,*^ . But worldly .men have 
not set their hearts upon this glory. They 
are not earnest about it. They do not feel at 
all unhappy about the Church. They have 
fwgotten Jerusalem in their mirth. They 
have not remembered her captivity. They 
are afraid of the trouble and noise which may 
accompany the bringing in of this glory : and 
sa they do not like to be told that they are 
living under a dispensation of miracles. 

But is not. this the only true and reasonable 
account of the state of things under which we 
find ourselves as Churchmen? The time of 
miracles is s^id to have ended^ that is to say, 
of visible miracles. But there may be invisible 
miracles,, aud visible miracles may return any 
day. The Conception of our Lord was a 

' 2 Pet. iii. 4. • 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
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miracle; and a miracle without a witness. 
The Resurrection was a miracle ; yet no one 
saw it> except perhaps the Angels^ as it is 
written, " He was seen of Angels' ." His 
chosen Apostles did not see it They were 
only witnesses of it, by having seen Him after 
He was risen. No one saw Him rise. The 
time of visible miracles then is over; it is 
suspended for a while, but not for ever. It 
seems from Scripture, that the end of the 
Church will come to pass among far greater 
and more universal and more terrible wonders 
than those which stood round about her cradle. 
But are there to be no miracles meanwhile ; 
that is to say, if the prophecies are ever to 
find their fulfilment ? Will not the restoration 
of the Jews be a miracle ? Will not the con- 
version of the Gentiles be a miracle ? Will 
not the breaking in pieces of the images of 
the powers of this world be a miracle ? The 
extinction of heresy, the recovery of unity — 
will not these be miracles? And some of 
these things at all events will come to pass, 
unless God is utterly displeased with His 
Church. Yet He has told us this very day 

' 1 Tim iii. 16. 
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that He cannot forget her : ** Behold I have 
graven thee upon the palms of my hands ; thy 
walls are continually before me. As I live, 
saith the Lord, thou shalt surely clothe thee 
with all the nations, as with an ornament, and 
bind them on thee, as a bride doeth^" 

Of course one effect of our sins is this, that 
we do not know what hold they have taken 
on the accomplishment of prophecy, what they 
have interfered with and what they have not ; 
what will be kept back from us because of our 
sins, and what will still be given us in spite of 
them. For example : whether God will ever 
give His Church unity and outward commu* 
nion again, in which her strength and dignity 
so much consist, and upon which so many of 
the promises evidently depend, seeing that 
man's sin and wantonness made light of break- 
ing the body of Christ while it was yet entire ; 
and that since then, when from time to time 
in particular Churches God has restored par- 
tial unity, as it were, to try man's heart and 
see what was in it, mail's sin destroyed it all 
again. It ruffled the waters, and the image 
of heaven that was reflected there passed away. 

^ Isaiah xlix. 16. 
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We are left ia doubt. Doubt is the necessary 
consequence of sin. But, blessed be God ! 
whatever is matter of doubt is matter of faith 
and prayer also. Complete unity then may 
never be given us again ; but so far as the 
restoration of the Jews and their reconciliaition 
with the Gentile Churchy there seems ground 
for supposing that it will he granted to us. 

Now let us look at the restoration of the 
Jews, as giving interest to the future prospects 
of the Church, the thought of which the Fes- 
tival of the Epiphany almost forces upon us. 
The Gentile Church, it is true, has a glory 
of her own, quit^ independent of the Jews. 
''Though Israel be not gathered, yet shall I 
be glorious in the eyes of th^ Lord, and my 
God shall be my strength ^" Yet how much 
more glorious if Israel be gathered. Indeed 
the gathering of Israel seems to be, from 
many places of Scripture, the office of the 
Gentile Church ; and the verse above quoted 
may be rendered, though not so well, as we 
read it in the margin : " The Lord formed me 
from the womb to be his seryant, to bring 
Jacob again to him, that Israel may be 

.' Isaiah xlix. 5. 
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gathered^ and I may be glorious in the eyes 
of the Loid> and my God may be my strength." 
This gives still further interest to the Church, 
as having not only the conversion of the 
heathen entrusted to her^ but in an especial 
manner the restoration of the Jews. And '^ if 
the casting away of them was the reconciling 
of the worlds what shall the receiving of them 
be^ but life from the dead ^ ?" There is yet a 
more solemn thought connected with this sub- 
ject. The Jewish Church of old imagined 
themselves as secure in the favour of God as 
we the Gentile and the Christian Church think 
ourselves now. They were cut off. Obedi- 
ence was the condition on which their exist- 
ence as a Church depended, and obedience is 
the condition on which our existence as a 
particular Church depends also, '^ Boast not 
against the branches. Thou wilt say then. 
The branches were broken off, that I might 
be graffed in. Well : because of unbelief they 
were broken off, and thou standest by faith. 
Be not highminded, but fear. God is able to 
graft them in again. Blindness in part is 
happened uqto Israel, only until the fulness of 

^ Rom. xi. 15, 
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the Gentiles be come in. All Israel shall be 
saved ^" Thus» so far as the restoration of 
Israel is concerned^ which is only one of many 
promised glories, there is enough to quicken 
our hopes and feelings about the prospects 
of the Church, and make us look on with 
eagerness to the time when it shall please 
God to put such great faith into the hearts 
of the Gentiles, that they tnay bring Jacob 
back again* The Jews have all along been 
a miraculous people : God hath not dealt so 
with any nation. They were miraculously 
distinguished from the rest of the world by 
God's favour; and they are no less miracu* 
lously distinguished now by His displeasure. 
Their present condition is a living proof of the 
fulfilment of prophecy, of which our very 
bodily senses can assure us. Now, with what- 
ever other circumstances of pomp and grandeur 
the restoration of Israel may be accompanied, 
the mere ending of their present state would be 
an open miracle ; a visible putting forth of 
God*s Hand on behalf of His Church ; a bring- 
ing about a wonderful change on the outward 
face of things. When it took place we could 

^ Rom. xi. 18. 
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not but see^ our enemies could not but see» 
that God was with us of a truth. 

The restoration of the Jews leads us entirely 
into the future — ^the prospects of the Church. 
Let us look at one more prophecy, which leads 
us into the past as well as the future : the one 
Qontained in Isaiah Ix. 12 : ^* The nation and 
kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish/' 
This is a promise made by God to the Church, 
that all heathen kingdoms should be brought 
into subjection to her. It is made in a still 
more special manner by the prophet Zechariah^ 
where it is said, that whatever nation refuses 
to come up to Jerusalem to keep a Feast of 
Tabernacles to the Lord, shall have no rain ; 
and of Egypt, where from natural causes there 
is seldom rain, and the inundation of the Nile 
serves instead, it is said that there shall be the 
plague. The Church of God was then with 
the Jews, and the promise made to them. 
When, however, through unbelief the Church 
passed from them to the Gentiles, all the pro- 
mises were transferred with her as her own 
inheritance, as our Lord teaches ; and this one 
in particular is renewed and repeated by Him, 

' Zech. xiv. 17, 18. 
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lest it should have been thought something 
peculiar to the Jews. ' " Therefore say I unto 
you^ the kingdom of God shall be taken from 
* you, and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof. And whosoever shall &11 on 
this stone shall be broken ; but on whomsoever 
it shall fall, it will grind him to powder ^" 
Where we may observe, that by the word stone 
we are at once recalled to the prophecy of 
Daniel S where the Messiah's kingdom is also 
represented under the similitude of a stone, as 
well as to the passage in the Psalms quoted by 
our Lord in the same chapter *. Now surely, 
no one can say that this prophecy is yet fi^l* 
filled. Let us look into the history of the 
past — there it has been partially fulfilled 
more than once. I will take on^ instance 
familiar to almost every body: the mortal 
struggle of the early Church with the Roman 
empire, according to Daniel's interpretation of 
the dream. The infant Church grew up, in 
spite of persecution, in the very middle of the 
empire, gradually, slawly, silently, as our Lord 
said it would, like ^ grain of mustard seed* 
It grew more hardily for being in the shade, 

* Matt. xxi. 43, 44. * Dan. ii. 34. » Ps. cxviii. 22. 
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In time it had eaten away the heart of the old 
Roman empire, which at last thought fit to 
adopt Chrisdaaity as itB state religion. But it 
was too late. Repentance had heen deferred 
too long. It was like putting new wine into 
an old bottle. The full and quick spirit thdt 
was in it tore its way. through the old vessels 
th^t would fain have held it in. But they 
were of man's making, and therefore could not 
do so. The Church wad the destruction of 
the empire. She killed it at its heart. She 
was a jealous power^ and would not infuse 
fresh life and vigour into an outworn system 
which she had not herself created: so she 
broke it. Now in this she asserted her birth- 
right Over earthly powers, and the prophecy 
w&s ' in a measure fulfilled. Yet surely not 
Completely fulfiUedi , It was but one inst&nce« 
Hit fulfilled the particular prophecy of Daniel^ 
yet it does: not coine tip to the fulness of the 
general prophecy in the text : and if we look 
attentively into the prophecy in Daniel, We 
shall find that even that does not seem . quite 
fulfilled. The iron, the clay, the brass, the 
silver, and the gold, are indeed broken to 
pieces together ; yet are they become like the 
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chaff of the summer threshing-floors, and has 
the wind carried them away so that no place is 
found for them ^ 9 It does not seem that this is 
fulfilled. 

Now I have selected these two instances, 
the restoration of the Jews, and the breaking 
in pieces the powers of the world, for this 
reason ; that it is a great comfort to us, and a 
great incentive to labour, to know how much 
is yet behind of the Church's glory ; and these 
two promises in particular, can scarcely be 
brought about without making.much noise, and 
disorder, and fear, in their fulfilment. No 
vague notions of a spiritual fulfilment, spi- 
ritual, that is, in the sense of hidden and un- 
seen, can satisfy the plain words of Inspiration, 
on these two points at all events. God will be 
visibly with His Church, she will be exalted 
visibly in the eyes of men, she that is great 
among the nations, and princess among the 
princes, will visibly cease to be tributary * ; the 
solitary city will visibly be full of people * ; they 
that despised her shall bow themselves down 
at the soles of her feet, and men shall speak 
out loud and call her, the City of the Lord, the 

^ Dan. ii. 85. ' Lam. i. Ir ' Is. Ix. 14. 
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Zion of the holy One of Israel ; the singers 
shall sing aloud, so that the joy of Jerusalem 
will be heard even afar off ' ! 

Now this fact, that we are living under a 
state of miracles, and that most of the miracu- 
lous glory of the Church is yet unfulfilled, 
teaches us one lesson : and the likelihood that 
man's sin may in some way or other have hin- 
dered, and may yet still further hinder the 
coming of that glory, teaches us another. 
From the first we learn to be cheerful about 
the Church ; and from the second, to be watch^ 
ful of ourselves. We are not to despond. We 
are not to give ourselves up to mere feeling, 
and waste our soul's best health and strength 
in holding mere opinions^ and giving way to 
the indulgence of vain excitement and useless 
regret. We are not to be weary at fast and 
feast^ in sacraments and prayer. Our faith 
must grow with our difficulties. We must 
hope even against hope, courageously and like 
men. There is much glory to be wrought out 
yet for and within the Church. Many persons 
are inclined to disbelieve this ; because it seems 
so unlikely from the state of the world. To 

^ Neh. xii. 43. 
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them it is an Digressive and melancholy thing, 
that all nations^ one after another, should have 
fallen to decay ; that man's intellcfct should no 
where have reared an enduring structure ; that 
civilization should have moved from east to 
west, and no trace be left of her presence, ex« 
cept p^haps here and there a half-ruined 
temple leaning on the mound its own decay 
has heaped about it. Still more melancholy 
that it should have been so with the Church 
in those countries. This fact in her history is 
a scandal to them ; just as our Saviour's life 
was a scandal to the Jews. They did not 
think there was enough of glory in it. They 
did not know His glory was in suffering. And 
the Church's glory is in suffering also. Her 
career was not to be always one of victory and 
triumph, as we may see from that vision of St 
John in Patmos, when he saw the holy Church 
pass on from east to west, like the moon, which 
is her figure and her type, walking among the 
manifold shadows of the n^ht. Surely they 
do not remember that the kingdoms and em* 
pires of the world with all their systems and 
governments, that all the intricate and tyran- 
nical state in which we live, is unreal ; that it 

10 
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is merely the divinely ordered apparatus of 
probation, surrounded by which, single and 
immortal souls are to move, and be disciplined 
for heaven. The fall of an old empire, which 
at far distant intervals sounds an alarm through- 
out the world, possesses no interest for the 
Church, except so &r as it may aid her in de- 
cyphering the handwriting of prophecy, graven 
on the walls of the visible world, and furnish 
another type, perchance a presage, of the final 
destiny of man. 

But, if the world's history weighs oppres- 
wrely on mere literary historians and worldly- 
minded men, there are others, to whom the 
Church's history brings only despondency and- 
cheerlessness. There is indeed much in it to 
make us humble ourselves deeply for our sins ; 
yet it is not so dark and so disheartening as 
some make it out to be ; neither may we, as 
reverent and earnest men, betake ourselves to 
any of the rude and faithless theories men have 
dreamed, in order lo get rid of our difficulty. 
Some have so little had the glory of the Church 
at heart, that they have depressed the primi- 
tive Christians to our own levels as well in the 
gifts, as in the graces of the Spirit : and, for 

B 
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want of being scribes well instructed linto' the ^ 
Kingdotn of heaven « haVe fearfiilly .misinter- 
preted the history of that Kingdom all alongi 
They deny that Scripture, promii^s any powers 
to the early Churcli which are not equally 
promised to the Ghurcfa th][ough all 'time* 
Surely mehrforget that tnaily^passages of holy- 
Scripture imply that these powers are to depend 
greatly upon agreement and unity ^; which 
unity the ancient Church had,< and we have 
not. Again^ the Epistles mention spiritual 
gifts as baing very plentiful in the Churches^ 
especially in Corinth^ the mo^ disordered of 
all the apostolic coQimunities ; and the conti* 
nuance of these ttiir&culous gifts may be traced 
for some while in well attested historicis, till 
the Church and the world are too much toge^ 
therj and many lights go out or burn~ dim; 
within the. saitiijtuary* These gifts a«e not 

. • • . . , f • * • • 
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' For example^ Sf. John xvij*. 1^0, ^X, 22, 23 ; whece our 
Lord first makes what, l^e is about, to saybeloog to the 
Church of all ages, as well as the Apostles ; and then makeij 
the power of the Church to convert the world — ^her glory — 
her perfectioTi — to consist iii 'her hatii^g a unity, myste- 
riously like. the. cinmminfiedsdbtl of 4;be' Father anfl tlici 
SjQft. ...''!•':': ' • ■ i , • 

i.^.» '.',1.. ^ . \ • .^ 
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visibly continued to our times, and so far as we 
can make out, do not show themselves actively 
working in the separated particular Churches 
into which the Catholic body has been so 
.wretchedly snndered. , Still there are great 
promises of mighty gifts made in the Gospels 
to the Churchy and tho^. promises stand to 
these days unrevoked. It may be partly, as 
these men say, that we have the same gifts 
with the Church of old. Surely, in the Church 
Catholic there doth scill abide this miracu- 
lous life, and power, and energy, latent be- 
caiise of separation, enfeebled because of sin, 
in abeyance because of want of faith* Are we 
then to render the recovery of the Church's 
vigour still more improbable/ by holding off 
from and multiplying causes of jealousy with 
other communities ? Are we to separate our- 
selves more and more from the ancient Church 
in doctrine, in morals, and in tone of thought 
and feeling, and make it too a foreign Church, 
as these men would have us do ? Should we, 
as they do, in profane pride, too much forget 
our own sins and. self-indulgences, our un- 
godly literatures and fearful separations, and 
rife heresies, and lightly regarded schisms, and 
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rude handlings of Scripture, and endeavour to 
render the ancient Church contemptible and 
hateful in men's eyes, throwing upon it all that 
is evil in our present state, and arrogating to 
ourselves all the light that is still left within 
us ? Surely, were that true, our light would 
be a very Eg3rptian darkness. It may be well 
for us, poHtically speaking, to be an island : 
but woe be unto us if we be insulated from 
the continent either of ancient or later Christ- 
ianity. Again, there are some few who would 
have their theology thought enlarged and phi^ 
losophical, when they maintain that Christ^ 
ianity, like science, or literature, or civiliza- 
tion, has been continually improving ; which, 
to be consistent, must mean either that the 
world of this day is getting beyond the Bible, 
{which is not at all unlikely,) or that it now 
understands the Bible better than the disciples, 
friends, or episcopal successors of the Apostles 
did (which is most unlikely) : or, as this view 
is modestly worded by one writer ^ that *'po- 

^ The author of some tracts called Ancient Christianity. 
His view, so far as we can gather it, from the confused 
arrangement and ambiguons oraeolar style of his book» may 
be sUted thus : — That Christianity was never less Christ- 
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j)ery is a corrected expression of the Christ- 
iaiiity of the Nic^ne age.'' 

It is unnecessary here to enter into a refuta- 
tion of this vieWj which makes the Church de- 
pend upon the world. Instead of the world de- 
pending upon the Church. To reply to a line 
of argument, which at every turn contradicts 
the Articles, the Homilies, and the Prefaces to 
the Book of Common Prayer, would almost 
seem a patrotiizing of the Church rather than 
receiving instruction from her. We are only 
speaking here to humble Churchmen, who 
may have been disappointed and discomforted 
fey the study of Church history. Humble 

• • -■ 

• 

i{m tban wheD it wks ancient (p. 99) ; that Nicene Christ- 
4i&nity was the apdstasy predicted by St. Paul (p. 299) ; 
that Bomanism is an improyement upon it, and has done 
the best it could with it (pp. 78, 79) ; that, however, the 
Church did not cast off the slough of Gnosticism and apos« 
tasy till the Reformation (passim) ; that up to that time 
oriental Christianity was m^nly Sooffeeism and occidental 
Chri8tianit7 mainly Bvahminism (p. H?) et aL) ; that the 
Reformed themsebres were too much addicted to " demo^ 
nology;*^ that the English Church is " untorvardly*' Nicene 
in her formularies ; finally, that we must emancipate our- 
selves forthwith, the tneans of doing which the author has 
not yet pubMshed. ' 
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minds need no caution against such a view of 
things. It may be let alone, and left to its 
fate, with that constant esteem for antiquity 
and steady reference to the primitive cen^ 
turies, which has been so long and so deeply 
worn by political trial and distressing contro* 
versy into the very heart of the English branch 
of the Church Catholic* Let as many, then, 
as feel a deep and anxious interest in those 
glories of prophecy, which are yet to be ful- 
filled^ labour rather to bring them on, by unit* 
ing themselves more and more closely with 
the ancient Church. Let them be ancient 
Christians in doctrine, in customs, but, above 
all, in habits of thought. Let us fix our 
gaze with such afiectionate steadiness upon 
the austere beauty of their features, that their 
expression may imprint itself on us, their linea- 
ments transfer themselves upon ours, their 
eyes be kindled again in our eyes, their voices 
wake and speak in ours. 

For ourselves and our own practice, how* 
ever, we must remember that God withdraws 
Himself, and removes the candlestick where 
there is unfaithfulness. The life of the 
Church is in the faith of her children, her 
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strength is in their purity, and her hope in 
their obedience. We must not attempt 
great things. We must neither dream nor 
do for ourselves^ in thought or deed, it 
were better not even in our secret imagina- 
tions, what we ought rather to leave for God 
to do for us. We must not talk too much of 
the evils of the Church, lest perchance we cease 
to feel for them* We must remember, that 
from mere mortals we have been by baptism 
marvellously made into sons of God : and we 
must live as beseems our heavenly nobility* 
By discipline and hardness, by constancy 
and self-denial, by meekness and gentleness, 
by doing our plain duty just as it comes before 
us, by prayer and watching, and above all by 
frequent sacraments, we shall build up the 
waste places of Jerusalem. The whole Church 
is bettered by each single man*s obedience. 
This is beyond a doubt Only we must not 
look to see our own work. Great works are 
slow, and the foundation stones of God's works 
are laid in depth and silence : the feast of the 
Epiphany teaches us this. The proud Romans 
and the other nations of the world little thought, 
when the wise men were at the Lord's feet at 
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Bethlehem, that hpmage had been paid id 
their name to a King they did ilot know, and 
Tvhen they knew Him, despised Him, and 
made light of His Cross. The first-fruits of the 
<5ehtile Church, which we commemorate on 
the Epiphany, were offered in secrecy and 
silence. So every little thing we do, every 
hearty sacrifice for the sake of the Church, no 
matter how humble, may be a beginning of the 
fulfilment of some glorious prophecy. Never 
forget that we are living' among miracles. ' We 
may not reap the fruits of our labours, any 
more than we shall enjoy the shade of the 
forest- trees we plant for our posterity. Oar 
fathers laboured for us in many; ways ; for in- 
stance, in settling the canon of Scriptqre, and 
in determining the true faith respecting the 
most Holy Trinity, and the two Natures in 
Christ. So they laboured for ni ; and so we 
have entered into their labours. We may be 
called to different sorts of labour; as for ex- 
a;inple, to the vindication of the Old Testament 
from profane criticisms, or to the recovery of 
ritual commupion in the Church Catholic ; 
but whatever it be, if we are holy in it, and 
*elC-denying Jn it, it will endure, and thos6 
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that come after as will enter into it. Let not 
this foe a discouragement to us ; else we may 
have reason to fear that we are labouring not 
for Christ's sake, but for our own : not for the 
Church, but for our own reward, our own repu- 
tation, our own greatness ; forgetting that love 
has no reward, but in the happiness of its beloved. 
If we love the Church, we shall keep the least of 
her commandments ; and by keeping her com- 
mandments bring about her glory. We may 
die before all these things come to pass. But 
we are not separated from the Church by 
death. We shall only enter deeper into it 
The souls beneath the altar are as earnest for 
the future as we can be. The spirits are still 
alive, still alive in the Church, still feeling with 
the Church, still waiting for her glory. Thus 
then we must live and work steadily and 
quietly, just as if nothing was wrong, as if every 
thing about us was as it ought to be ; for in 
that is the only hope that it ever will become 
so. We must never suffer ourselves to be un- 
settled by appearances of evil, or to be ruffled 
by the power and tyranny of wickedness. We 
must not always be gazing up into heaven, 
lest perchance we stumble upon earth ; or be 
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looking out fretfully and feverishly for the 
changeable and unsafe symptoms of the tiraies. 
Faith is deep^ and keeps her own. secrets/ and 
is difficult to disturb, '' He that observetb the 
wind shall not sow ; find he that regardeth the 
douds shall not reap. As thou kno west not 
what is the way of the Spirit, nor. how the 
bones do grow in the womb of her that is with 
child ; even so thou knowest.not the works of 
God who maketh all. In the morning sow, thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand : for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike gopd^" 

» 

' Eccl. xi. 4. 
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CHURCHMAN'S POLITICS 



IN DISTURBED TIMES. 



Every nation under the sun contains within 
itself two societies, and two only — the world, 
as Holy Scripture calls it, and the Church : 
and two faiths, and two only — the faith of Baal, 
and the faith of Christ. It is difficult to bring 
this home to ourselves in these times; and 
yet, in the bringing it home to ourselves in 
little things, almost the whole of practical re- 
ligion consists. It is difficult, educated as 
most of us have been, to discover these two 
societies; to trace the faint outlines which 
bound them ; to feel with keen sense of touch 
the invisible fences which divide the one off 
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from the other; to detect the points where the 
one finally melts away and fades into the 
other ; or to estimate the disorder and misrule 
which have arisen from the ties and mutual 
subjections of these societies to each other^ in 
things where such ties and subjections ought 
not to be. The worshippers of Baal and of 
Christ are in one throng, travelling along the 
same road, and too much minding the same 
things. The world and the Church are en- 
tangled together ; and religious living, difficult 
at all seasons, is now ten times more difficult 
from the entanglement. One advantage, how- 
ever, springs out of this otherwise unhappy 
state of things. They, who are really and 
honestly striving after heaven, are forced to 
carry out their religion into things, and sea- 
sons, and places, where otherwise perhaps it 
would not have come. It strikes at the root 
of the notion that religion is a separate thing 
of itself, instead of being, as it is, simply the 
attitude into which a good man throws him- 
self to do every thing, the natural shape which 
all his actions take, as naturally as the cloud 
takes shapes firom the wind, which is a type 
of the Spirit. Thus the very confused state 
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of the world brings it about that in these days 
a man's politics and literature are not^ if he 
be a thinking man, mere views or theories, 
constructed without fear or responsibility, and 
upon the shortest notice, views or theories, 
which he can hold or not hold, and yet be all 
the while as good or as bad a man as ever* 
They are parts of his practical religion : if he 
moves, they move ; if they move, he moves ; 
the whole man moves together. There are 
still men left here and there, in some places, 
whose politics and literature, are views, theo- 
ries, and mere intellectual systems. But the 
time is most happily gone by when such men 
can be influential. The state of things, whe* 
ther out in the open and active world, or 
among the retired and deeply practical thinkers 
of mankind, has got beyond them. They are 
left upon the shore, and the stream can re- 
turn no more to such unrealities yet awhile. 
Disease has spread too widely among us, and 
is already too near the very fountains of our 
health and stability, for our imaginations to be 
successfiiUy acted on by the coloured remedies 
of such men as these. 

Neither on the other hand — and this too 

A o * 
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we owe to our present difficulties — can good 
and earnest men betake themselves, each in 
his little way and proper place, to the work of 
healing, by endeavouring to bring back the 
colour and the blood into systems or states of 
things, which, though beautiful in death, or 
skilfully embalmed, have yet been long since 
borne out to buriaL They may borrow irom 
chivalry, or the romantic days of English 
honour and loyalty, their stem enthusiasm, 
deep stedfastness, and calmest fidelity ; these 
may serve them well for their present toil ; but 
their way of working and the things for which 
they work, cannot and must not be the same. 
In a word, neither the churches nor the em- 
pires of the middle ages are to be rebuilt, 
however lovely many things about them were, 
nor the forms of that warlike Christianity to 
be wished back again in place of the better 
forms of a more primitive pattern. They were 
forms which primitive truths put on, and in 
which they then saved the world : forms which 
were real for awhile. And the present state 
of things must surely teach the ardent and the 
hopeful disciples of old times, that it is the 
primitive truths for which they have to strive^ 
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and not to do battle for the chivalrous^ middle- 
age accessories of thetn^ however gorgeous or 
picturesque. 

Now of course it is a great thing in a 
country which, for whatever reason, is sup- 
posed to be free — that is, to be slave to none 
but its own passion, selfishness, or strange 
proneness to self-praise — that politics should 
be a matter of practical religion. It is a great 
thing among a people whose constitution is 
such as to allow, for the sake of other advan- 
tages, of excitement, party fierceness, perilous 
freedom of tongue, and divers malignant and 
unchristian feelings, that all, but especially the 
poor and unlearned, should have something 
above and beyond their opinions to guide, to 
inform, and to steady them, in the exercise of 
their political duties. 

Let us dwell then on this matter more at 
length. We must have long seen the grow- 
ing bewilderment of all simple men, in the at- 
tempt to arrange, if we may thus speak, their 
Christianity so as to meet the continual cases 
of conscience, arising out of the now manifold 
duties belonging to that station of life in which 
it has pleased God's Providence to place them : 

a4 
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duties to the world and to the Church, which 
are now beginning even in common life to 
interfere with and intersect one another. In 
political questions it cannot have escaped us 
at this day> in the midst of political disturb* 
ances, not arising here and there only from pre* 
sent pressure of hardship, but striking root all 
over, and winning to themselves a kind of unity, 
through theories and principles utterly opposed 
to the Bible, — when we are made to feel that 
there is some meaning in our prayer, " from 
all sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion, 
good Lord deliver us" — it cannot have escaped 
us how necessary it is for all of us, poor and 
rich, ignorant and learned, and the poor rather 
than the rich, the ignorant rather than the 
learned, to set clearly before ourselves the few 
plain rules of Holy Scripture about political 
rights and duties. Neither let any one say 
this is not a meet subject to be spoken of in 
church. It is the meetest of all subjects to 
be spoken of in church now — for it is great 
part of our practical religion, and in England 
it is so seldom that it is spoken of with quiet- 
ness, that it is well it should be spoken of in 
church, where God is, and, as before Him, 
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with gentleness and awe, not with insignificant 
boastings about rights, not with childish vaunt- 
ings about English greatness, but with deep, 
severe, broken-hearted self-abasement. 

We are living in a proud and very exclu- 
sively intellectual age. We make knowledge 
and intellect the test and standard of all ex- 
cellence. We are so much accustomed to it, 
that we propose no better remedy for the suf- 
ferings and troubles of the poor but more 
knowledge, more intelligence, more secular 
education ; and the rich do not mean to mock 
the poor when they propose it, and the poor 
have not discovered yet that it is after all a 
mockery ; a cruel falsehood at which they will 
one day be fearfully indignant, indignant even 
to sin and tumult. Let us begin, however, by 
bearing this in mind, that Scripture no where 
recognizes any rights as belonging to any man, 
except those which we have in right of our 
baptism, which made us members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom 
of heaven. It is well to recollect this. Scrip- 
ture says no where that any man has any 
right to anything but his life. This does away 
with many difiiculties : for example, we know 
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that many of the early Christians were slaves, 
even under Christian emperors, up to Justi- 
nian's day, and yet, that in the long run, 
Christianity went far to abolish slavery. Now 
Scripture condemns man-stealing, but it is so 
far from recognizing any right of slaves to be 
free, that it gives them rules for their beha- 
viour, and enjoins obedience to the unthank- 
ful and cruel, giving sanctity to that obedience 
by coupling it with the obedience of the 
Incarnate Son Himself. Christianity does 
many things for men in the long run which it 
would be actual sin for them to attempt or 
dream of for themselves. In whatever rank 
or state of life Christ calls us, in that it tells 
us to abide. It seems to fear change, and 
nothing but change. ''As the Lord hath 
called every one, so let him walk ; and so 
ordain I in all Churches ^" The Gospel in- 
deed is mighty to the pulling down of strong 
holds ; but it does so either by God's arm or 
through men's sins : on its disciples it enjoins 
quietness and obedience. The obedience of 
saints never pulls down strong holds visibly 

> 1 Cor. vii. 17. 
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or with noise. Scripture makes no exception 
to their obedience. It contemplates hard 
cases of bad kings or graceless masters, and 
straightway enjoins the same conscientious 
submission to them also, where prior duty 
to God is not concerned. It no where recog- 
nizes any right to disobey — any right, in the 
most profane language of some, to rise in in- 
surrection. Men have no rights as men, so 
far as the Bible confers them: what rights 
they have they have as Christians, and those 
are not of any of the four earthly kingdoms, 
but of that new monarchy which Daniel saw 
of old \ for whose perfect stablishing we have 
so long been impatiently waiting, and whose 
foundation-stones are even now settling down 
on earth from heaven. The world builds 
up earthly strongholds, world-wisdomis, litera- 
tures, governments : Christianity pulls them 
down again. It treads every thing under foot 
as it goes. It has done so all along. We 
think much of wise men, learned men, clever 
men : nay, we make gods of them, and images 
of their wisdom. Scripture on the other hand 

' Dan. vii. 
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never mentions them except as likely to 
oppose the Gospel; and then it speaks of 
them in quiet words of slight and scorn. It 
recognizes all sorts of distinctions, high and 
low, rich and poor, bond and free, of wealth 
and blood, and the like. It no where recog^ 
nizes any distinction between clever men and 
men less gifted. It gives many and minute 
rules for the guidance of our bodies and souls, 
our passions and appetites, and affections. It 
gives none for the guidance of our intellect. 
It speaks of many sorts of talents, wealth, 
time, and knowledge of the truth : it no where 
specifies that to which we have almost exclu- 
sively assigned the name of talent. It is 
quite mysteriously silent about intellectual 
gifts, and the strange gulfs they make between 
man and man» country and country, nay, even 
between church and church. It seldom al- 
ludes to wisdom, except to tell us that the 
foolishness of God is wiser than it : nay, it 
scarcely seems in any place to allude to the 
existence of intellect at all, as a distinct part 
of our being. Surely, there is deep meaning 
in this silence, a silence almost inexplicable to 
our modern habits of thought. 
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Now let us bear these things in mind : and 
more than this. Most of us, in times of na- 
tional rejoicing or other public excitements, 
have doubtless formed part of the great crowds 
usual on such occasions. We may have seen 
the way in which others have been affected 
by them, and experienced their wonderful in- 
fluence upon ourselves ; how they transport 
people beyond themselves, make them insen-> 
sible to time, to pain, to weariness, to incon- 
venience of many sorts. It is a kind of 
drunkenness. The senses report to us un- 
truly of what is done before our eyes or said 
within our hearing. Without any attempt to 
deceive or even any conscious exaggeration, 
it is almost impossible from any number of 
witnesses to ascertain correctly what has been 
done or said in a crowd. Thought has been 
almost extinguished. The crowd has acted 
as one man, a man beside himself, swayed and 
set in wild motion by evil impulses not from 
himself, and beyond his control. Now let us 
bear in mind that these large masses and 
multitudes of men — which are like persons 
possessed, and whose limbs move one way 
when they would have them move another — 
are made up of single, solitary souls : each to 
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be saved separately and by itself; each to be 
condemned separately and by itself; each with 
its own particular weight of sin, its own re- 
pentances, its own opportunities of grace, its 
own circle of sorrows, cares, fears, joys, affec- 
tions, its own Christian distinctness ; each 
having to stand by itself at the judgment-seat 
of Christ, lonely, unexcited, uncheered by 
shouts, unsheltered by a crowd ; as answerable 
for all the sins committed when it ran with a 
multitude to do evil, as a drunken man is 
answerable for murder. This is the Christian 
view of large meetings of men. Let us think 
of this and beware. 

We are thrown upon unsteady times, times 
made unsteady by feverish choosing, and try- 
ing and rejecting all manner of experiments 
after stability, full of blind movement, of 
change, of uncertainty, of discontentment. 
Yet, if we may say so reverently in His house 
to whom the future belongeth, full, yea preg- 
nant with great hopes to be won through 
great strifes. Rich and poor, high and low, 
learned and ignorant, are all unsettled. They 
do not join well together. They fancy there 
is some difference or other between them 
about which they must quarrel. They do not 
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feel, as to be safe they must feel^ one bond of 
union, one tie of brotherly kindness remaining 
amongst them, keeping them united and mak- 
ing them happy. Pride of wealth is greater 
than pride of blood, and less to be endured : 
and pride of knowledge throws a still more 
heartless barrier between itself and the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, who are yet 
members of Christ, and are spirits precious to 
Him Who made them. Amongst the poor 
there is a base pride that feels almost offence 
against such as give them alms, and an envy 
of those who, scarcely above them in political 
rights, are unequally removed in wealth and 
outward happiness : and withal a yearning for 
community of heart and kindliness of de- 
meanour, which the cold, stiff, systematic 
arrangements of modem charity are little 
likely to suply. On the other hand, among 
the rich there surely is a very wrong light- 
ness of speech, a light manner of behaving, 
a careless and rude neglect of form, an 
indifferent and slighting treatment of inferiors 
in little things, which can spring only from a 
miserable coldness or a wicked levity of heart, 
and which, if traditions are true, was not the 
old English character. Now, what is the 
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remedy for all this ? It is not to be found in 
political wisdom^ in political rights^ in political 
tumult^ in noise, and disturbance^ and great 
sin* This cannot better our condition; this 
cannot increase our happiness ; this cannot be 
the stability of our times. It is not to be 
found in wealth, in prosperity, in great ad- 
vancements, in comforts, in luxuries, in the 
greatness of our nation. This cannot be the 
stability of our times. 

The remedy can alone be found in some 
strong chain, not of earthly forging, which 
shall bind the rich and poor, the noble and 
the cottager, the scholar and the simple one, 
into one whole firm body, each leaning on 
each, each supporting each, each loving each ; 
and that bond neither is nor can be other than 
" the one Body, and the one Spirit, the one 
hope, one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of all. Who is above all, and 
through all, and in us all ^" It is only in the 
Church of God on earth that a people can be 
at one together, as in a city that is at unity 
with itself. Thus, then, men who deeply and 
sincerely labour for the good of their country, 

» Eph. iv, 4, 5, 6. 
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and for the happiness of the poor, must strive 
mainly after one thing — to make the Church 
of Christ felt every where throughout the land, 
to bring it home to all, to dig deep among the 
people, and lay the foundations of it there. 
The Church is not to be reduced, as some 
would fain make out, to a cold, inactive ab-^ 
straction, to a generally diffused system of 
religion, to a school of theology, to a purifying 
literature. It is an active, living, positive in- 
stitution, with external ordinances and autho^ 
ritative ritual, and a succession of teachers, 
and proper mysteries of its own. It is visible, 
and visibly represents the Saviour. It is a 
person » and has offices like a person, the same 
offices its Master had on earth — to teach, to 
feed, to judge, to punish, to heal, to save : 
and all these it has, because it is not by itself, 
but is His body. Who is both God and Man. 
So long as the world lasts, there must be rich 
and poor ; so long as the moon endureth, there 
must be high and low. These are God's ways. 
His rules and orders, and mysterious ministry 
of the world. But, if these earthly ranks and 
distinctions seem a bar to our all feeling to- 
gether, and for each other, then in the Church 
of Christ, and within hearing of the everlasting 
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Gospel, there are no differences, no bars, no 
hindrances to love. All are Christ's, because 
Christ died for all. All have a high and most 
surpassing dignity as sons of God, and heirs 
of heaven. All have a wonderful secret life 
hidden with Christ in God. There are the 
same rich sacraments for all. 

Thus, then, while we feel that we are truly 
living in most worldly and unsteady times, we 
have a holy place where we may take sweet re- 
fuge from our own unsteadiness ; a place of 
prayer, and praise, and sacraments, and Gospel 
sounds. The world, indeed, is waxing stronger 
every day. Its pride rises with its riches ; and 
with its pride, its lust, and wantonness, and 
tyranny. But, though the whole wide earth, and 
its thick, populous multitudes, bore down ever 
so furiously, they cannot snap one of the slight- 
est links of that holy chain which binds all 
Christian hearts together. Hearts so bound 
are safe. Hearts not so bound are already 
well nigh lost and perished. The . nation not 
so bound together hath almost ceased to be a 
nation now. 

Fifty years ago, the great mass of people in 
country towns and villages were but very little 
and indirectly influenced by the government of 
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the country. Men came into power^ and went 
out of it, whose names they scarcely knew, or 
had no interest in. Government, politics, and 
the like, were things far off from them : words 
they had little knowledge of. Great changes 
took place, which changed not the condition 
of the poor ; great improvements were made, 
which were no improvements to the poor; 
great glory was gained, which shed no sun- 
shine round the poor man's hearth ; great 
happiness was earned, which made the poor 
no happier. In one respect, then, they were 
blessed in this their quiet lot, — they had less 
to distract them from the saving of their souls. 
Yet was it not a good lot, but altogether most 
undesirable, most unfortunate in every way. 
It is not to be regretted now. To dream of 
recalling it were not only the vainest of all 
dreams, but a sort of treason to our best hopes 
and struggles. It was an unhealthy slumber, 
from which the nation rose unrefreshed. It 
was a dead, low, stagnant time, poorly ani- 
mated now and then with a miserable infidel 
activity. It was the hard winter of all high 
principles in Church and State ; a season of 
corrupt statesmen, of soft-living churchmen, 
and of an impure people. The land was not 
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even lying fallow for the sake of after crops ; 
but its moisture and nourishment were eaten 
out by tares and trailing weeds, and poisonous 
herbs. Many a generation must be sown, and 
come to ear, and be gathered into the barns, 
before the fields can bring forth as, by God's 
blessing, they brought forth of yore. It were 
treason to wish such a state back again. 

But now we have different evils to meet. 
All things are altered ; all things turned the 
other way. There is scarcely a poor man in 
the land who does not know the names and 
somewhat of the characters of men in power, 
who does not either like or dislike them, who 
does not call them strange, worldly-sounding 
names he does not know the meaning of, who 
does not feel for sorrow or for joy the changes, 
the constant changes of the country, as though 
they had been changes in the beating of his 
ov^n living heart. Yet still our eyes see no 
further than they did. Most men see no 
further than themselves. So that with all this 
new knowledge, which has been given us, we 
have got no new happiness ; rather have lost 
somewhat of our old happiness, by losing all 
our quietness, which, though not happiness, 
is most near of kin unto it. Whatever else 
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they may be — and it is useless giving them 
hard names unless we strive to amend them 
by amending ourselves — ours are not happy 
times. They have driven us from those abodes 
of quiet hearts, " where self-disturbance hath 
no place/' They have made us all to toss 
upon unquiet thoughts, and to be restless. 
Every body wishes for a change ; no two per- 
sons wish for the same change ; and yet all 
changes cannot be made : and who is to be 
heard first ? We all feel, except some few, 
perhaps, who have become gross-hearted from 
wealth and easy self-indulgence, that we are 
in a very imperfect and undesirable condition ; 
and that it certainly will not be a lasting one, 
whether that which follows be better or worse, 
which God only knoweth. Men feel, especi- 
ally if they are poor and humble in life, that 
they are not happy ; they feel that they are 
not satisfied ; they feel that they are capable 
of being far higher, and nobler, and happier 
than they are, in some other state of things. 
So it seems it is only the present state of 
things which keeps them back from their na- 
tural rights of being free, and happy, and 
noble. There£3re they must destroy all they 
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have now, throw it over .the deep sea, and 
begin afresh, and see what they can gain. 

Thus there have been hundreds of plans for 
beginning afresh, hundreds of human happi- 
nesses to make us happy. They have been 
tried not in England only, but the world over. 
They have been Christian, half-Christian, un- 
christian. There is nothing which has not 
been tried. Some have been quite indepen- 
dent of God ; some less bold, but not a whit 
less profane, have borrowed from His holy 
Word what they liked best, have praised it, 
patronised it, set about improving it, and re- 
lieving it of its once useful but worn-out 
notions, alien to modern states and churches. 
But the end of all has been the same, — a brief 
excitement, and more unhappiness than ever. 
All they have done has been to lead us further 
away from the one only remedy, the one only 
wisdom, the one only stability of our times. 

At this day rumours, and gatherings, and 
tumults, have brought the question nearer 
home, and made it yet more practical. Many 
projects, of more or less sagacity and fore- 
thought, have been put out by anxious, think- 
ing men. All seem to have agreed that our 
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state is deeply diseased ; and that it would be 
imposture only that would venture to predict 
immediate recovery, or prescribe speedy reme- 
dies. Local changes^ and the power of govern- 
ment, and the existing laws, can alone keep 
down the present strugglings, and meet the 
clamours as they rise. But after all that has 
been said, the processes which are to heal us 
in the long run, the remedies in which are 
bound up hope, deliverance, and safety for 
the future, gather themselves, in the ablest 
scheme which has been .proposed, into two 
— emigration and secular education. The 
great results in a political way of these mea- 
sures, carried out on a very vast scale, would 
probably be far short of what is expected of 
them. But that is not the question here. To 
us Churchmen it is quite clear they are most 
insufficient. The ground on which we stand, 
and the truths by which we live, force this 
conviction upon us. Most of our present evil 
comes of want of unity, of our not having 
centres of unity, lawful, tried, strong, pure, 
ready at our hands. The evil has begun to 
work out in irregular unions, irregular seekings 
after unity, irregular and very unchristian ways 
bf making great collections of souls feel and 
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act as one soul. We^ as Churchmen^ of course 
believe the Church to be a centre of unity^ 
orderly^ and appointed of heaven. We, as 
Churchmen, say, that the history of many cen- 
turies plainly shows that nothing on earth 
beside the Church can be a centre of unity, 
truly and lastingly, whether it be government, 
or literature, or what else soever. None of 
these things have ever made even a show of 
being centres of unity, except in proportion as 
they had anchored themselves alongside, and 
come in contact with the Church. Virtue 
sometimes went out of her into them: but 
sooner or later they let it escape. They were 
not framed for retaining it, or being its home. 
As Churchmen, then, without disparaging 
either of them as wise or politic measures, we 
should probably think of emigration and edu« 
cation in some such way as this, — ^that to do 
good they must be carried out not on secular, 
but on Church principles, and that even thus 
they are, and must be, quite inadequate to our 
present straits. 

To propose emigration as a remedy, impli^ 
a belief that a too abounding population is in 
srreat measure the cause of our distress, which 
is not a deep, and surely is an irreligious, view 
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of the case. It is much more the unequal 
distribution of the population^ than the pres- 
sure of its arithmetical weighty which is the 
inevitable misfortune. The congregating of 
multitudes upon particular districts, to an ex- 
tent which puts them almost beyond the reach 
of religious civilization, causes temporary and, 
in some sense, fictitious distresses according to 
the variations of trade, and keeps up in many 
ways a state of thirsty excitement, which 
makes it difiScult for ordinary fears or hopes 
to assail them or bring them under. But what 
if we do keep throwing off swarm after swarm 
upon the continents of the New World ? Are 
we, as heretofore, to our everlasting shame, 
and, doubtless, one day to our own deserved 
inglory and discomfort, to colonize as heathen, 
and not as Christians ? Are we to people £Eur 
portions of God's earth, as we have done, 
almost without the Gospel, and so leave our 
children's children to become under other suns 
little better than wealthy, powerful, pagans? 
Are we to make emigration a compulsory 
measure, which seems necessary in order to 
unburden the country, more in one place and 
less in another, so as to distribute the benefit 
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of such a measure, as we want ? Will mere 
local pressure drive people to emigrate volun- 
tarily where it would be wanted ? Would not 
compulsory emigration be dangerous politi- 
cally, and, as sundering ties of an intensely 
sacred nature, be irreligious also ? And sup- 
posing all these difficulties got over, which it 
is difficult to suppose, for emigration on a vast 
scale must include some of the wealthy and 
the great, must have leaders, and priests, and 
teachers ; and will the wealthy and the great 
in these selfish times make sacrifices and go ? 
And, if they will not go, can you without 
manifest sin compel them ? — But, supposing 
all these difficulties got over, one very serious 
consideration still remains. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to exaggerate the excitement, the fever, 
the discontent, the unsettlement which would 
prevail for a long while among those left be- 
hind. Like the families of Egypt, there would 
scarcely be a house where there would not be 
a loss and a vacancy. Sorrow for the absence 
of friends, and numerous relations, the keen 
pangs of a separation for this life, continually 
fresh sadness imparted by the news of neces- 
sary trial, disease and disappointment among 
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the emigrants, would mingle turbulently with 
the golden pictures . and dreams realized, and 
loud calls to come and join^ which would on 
the other hand assail them. The whole face 
of the land would be rudely and unseasonably 
ploughed up. Granting however that, not- 
withstanding all this, emigration is well and 
necessary, and .would at the last bring great 
relief, yet it must, as population grows, be 
continually renewed, and such renewals of it 
would obviously in a few generations uproot 
the present national character, and create a 
different one, and we should run great risk 
therein. And so, balancing one thing against 
another, we may fear that all would be lost, 
and the tree die before it brought forth its 
good fruit ; and any how we may scarcely 
venture to look upon it as a great, sure» or 
safe remedy for our present evils, in the way 
and to the degree it has been put forward. 

Education, indeed, goes nearer to touching 
our evils than emigration. But not if secular 
education only be intended. Reading and 
writing, and diffused knowledge, will not affect 
the disease, except in the way of aggravation. 
All religious bodies, it is said, confess the need 
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of education^ but all quarrel as to the religious 
form which it shall take- Meanwhile then, 
so they say, while the contest about this 
matter is going on, do not let us be losing 
time, let us be teaching the people to read, 
let them not any how go without secular edu- 
cation, while the Church and the Dissenters 
are quarrelling about religious education. If 
religion were merely literary, if it were only a 
separate element of education, an accomplish- 
ment, like music, or sketching, there might 
be some truth in this, however oddly it is 
stated. But it is not so. The Church claims 
the right to educate her members, and to edu- 
cate them by her own doctrines, and out of 
her own creeds, and through the means of her 
own priests. The Church claims the right to 
prevent her members from receiving any other 
sort of education than this. But not to press 
that here^: — what, after all, would a very con- 
siderable spread of secular education effect for 
us ? If its effects were to be good, at least 
three generations must elapse before it begins 
to tell at all upon the people. And even then 
what more should we have gained, but a new 
illustration of the few, lowly, words of St. 
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Paul, " Knowledge puffeth up ^ r We cannot 
all be made rich, we cannot all be made wise, 
we cannot all be made happy* In our minds, 
much more than in our bodies, it is impossible 
we can all be in equal strong health. There 
must be differences and divisions, ranks and 
bars. Misery will make them where wealth 
does not : weakness will make them where 
wisdom does not Let us suppose for a mo* 
ment the intellectual powers of the lower 
orders, and the mass of the people generally, 
to be called out as much as may be. All a/t 
once a new set of distinctions are made among 
them. New fences are run here and there in 
every direction ; fences far more galling than 
the old ones, for rank and power conferred by 
talent is of all rank and power least readily^ 
acquiesced in. A new sort of inequality h&- 
gins to appear in that part of society. There 
is as much or more unevenness than before, 
only the shape of it is altered and shifted. 
Persons brought up together, inhabitants of 
the same neighbourhood, of equal industry, 
and generally (as would be likely from human 

* 1 Cor. viii, 8. 
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nature) of greater soberness and purity, would 
suddenly find what to them would seem a 
very wide separation made between themselves 
and their old equals, in many ways ; and all 
because they were less clever and acute. Well, 
supposing this were thought advisable, and 
really a better state of things than the present, 
(and if a man thinks of it for half an hour he 
will see to what a great extent, and in what 
curious ways it would bring in a new state of 
things,) it must be remembered farther, that 
all the moulds and shapes of our present 
society and government would by no means 
hold the fresh order of things ; that it would 
be unsafe to alter these moulds and shapes till 
the new state of things were ready ; that yet 
if the new state of things did not find new 
moulds and shapes ready before itself, it would 
inevitably do us a mischief, and that violently ; 
that the consent of many privileged classes 
and bodies must be had to alter the present 
moulds and shapes ; that to force such consent 
would be iniquitous, and moreover would have 
to be done through bloodshedding ; that in 
the end the whole habits of thought of a popu- 
lous nation must be found to have altered 
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themselves ; and that there is no instance on 
record of a nation foregoing the character its 
history has once worn into it^ not even when 
almost all its old blood has been spilled upon 
its own &ir fields in the madness of civil strife. 
Now one or more of these considerations will 
be thought to carry some weight along with 
it; and what safeguard^ what counteracting 
force has secular education got to offer us^ to 
make it worth our while to run any one or 
more of these risks ? But what if there is a 
wisdom, which tells us happiness, and know- 
ledge, and greatness, are not our only ends on 
earth ; that we have higher, nobler, ends, and 
aims, and hopes, than these ; that by leading 
us from following after happiness and great- 
ness, does in reality make us happy by giving 
us contentedness, and makes us great by lifting 
us above this world's littleness, and surpasses all 
earthly knowledge by opening to us the world 
of spirit, and imparting to us somewhat of 
the intelligence of angels ? Surely this wisdom 
is what we want, a wisdom above the wisdoms 
of all wise men, a wisdom which may be the 
stability of our times. The poor man can be 
made no higher and no happier by powers 
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and rights. His unhappiness is nearer homa 
and deeper in his heart than that politics 
should lift it off. They cannot make him rich ; 
they cannot make him great; and yet they 
tell him wealth and greatness are happiness : 
and is not all this mockery ? The poor man 
can be made no wiser by earthly wisdom. 
What better is he if he knows the number of 
the stars^ and the pathway of the moon, and 
the customs of the sun ? What better is he 
if he knows why the sea keeps months and 
tides, and the winds blow this way rather 
than that, and the comet comes after his ap- 
pointed journey of years ? What better is he 
if he knows where corn-fields have been red 
with blood, and green trees scorched with 
battle, for the vanities of kings or the unruli- 
ness of peoples? Still may the vainest of 
world-wisdoms open out philosophy, history, 
and science, for his unhappiness, which is the 
cause of his turbulence, is nearer home and 
deeper in his heart, than that world-wisdom 
should lift it off: and yet they tell him world- 
wisdom is happiness; and is not this, too, 
mockery ? But tell him, on the other side, that 
his ploughing, and his toiling, and his trading. 
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cannot keep his soul from being immortal; 
tell him he is the son of God ; that heaven is 
waiting for him ; that angels are ministering 
to him^ yea, and evil spirits troubling them- 
selves to fight against him : tell him the eye^ 
the unsleeping eye of heaven^ is open upon 
his cottage on the moor-edge, by the mouth 
of the mine, or in the dull, close, sunless town, 
as widely and as wakefully as on the great 
queen upon her golden throne : tell him this 
in early life, let it grow with his growth, and 
increase with his increase ; let it bring him to 
the common church, the common prayers, the 
common Altar, and hold him by the hand as 
he faints softly and wearily away into the 
common grave: and how little then will 
earthly ranks, and bars, and distinctions, and 
unhappinesses, disturb or ruffle the peace of 
his soul ! Do not let him awake to all this 
after a youth of impurity, or a manhood of 
pride ; in the hurry of repentance, when his 
soul's eye, long used to darkness, cannot bear 
the light ; but let it sink gradually into him 
by early church education, as the white snow 
melts into the field and makes the corn spring 
greenly. There might indeed be some result, 
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some cure^ some assuaging of our fret and 
fever^ if a fair part of the population were thus 
filled with great Christian thoughts^ and their 
hearts lifted heavenward by faith^ and hope^ 
and love. It might bring quietness^ sober- 
mindedness^ contentedness^ submission to the 
will of God, readiness to do the good which 
comes to our hands to do, carelessness for the 
future, knowing it to be in the hand of God» 
sorrow for the past^ knowing it to be our ac- 
cuser before the judgment seat of Christy and, 
for temporal reward, if it were then of any 
account among us, it might bring to this par- 
ticular nation, the empire of the West. Then 
would there be far less noise and. clamour, 
evil will, strife, sedition, political hatreds. Of 
course man's deeply corrupt nature would 
always hinder much of this ; yet a good mea^ 
sure of such blessing would be the natural 
fruit of education if done in a church way, and 
so with a church blessing, if it were part and 
parcel of a gathering round a spiritual autho- 
rity, of riveting again our ties of allegiance to 
the throne let down among us, whereon He 
only sitteth Who is man of the substance of 
His mother, and Very God before all worlds. 
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This, then, is the remedy up to which we 
have been working our way all along ; an ac* 
knowledgment of a spiritual power, a hearty 
adherence to a centre of unity which is ap- 
pointed and gifted of heaven and in spite of 
our sins continued among us still, a submission 
to Church authority, in the full, complete, and 
most practical sense of those words. The 
form and attitude which political uneasiness 
has of late begun to take, and the manner in 
which it has expressed itself, has been in a 
strong, blind, lawless seeking after unity, a 
turbulent yearning after oneness of feeling and 
oneness of action K This desire has been em* 

^ By way of a single specimen of the manner in which 
this feeling is working now, we may take a casual notice 
out of a newspaper (Newcastle Journal, February 29, 1840.) 
— ^' A society, having for its object, by family gatherings 
in all parts of the world, by publication of facts and argu- 
ments, &c., to collect the Christian world into one body, 
and remove the jarring of sects, has just issued its first 
prospectus." To a certain degree temperance societies evi- 
dence the same, and free-masonry, so far as it is any thing 
more than a club : and when it is any thing more, it is pro- 
fane and against the Gospel. See, for instance, Preston's 
Lodge, Oliver's edition, 1829, p. 6, where it is said to be 
confined to no particular countries, nor, p. 7, to any parti- 
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bodied very strikingly in all that has been 
happening these few years past. It is^ at least 

cular religion, but to '* tame the spirit of fulminating 
priests :" where the editor seems to consider that it may 
embrace, so " wise" is it, " Christians 240 miUionSf Ma* 
hametans 120 millions, BrahminisU 115, Lamaites 58, Con» 
fucians 5, Jews 8, Fetichees 124, Buddhists 170, Nanknists 
4, Zorocistrians threC'^quarters of a milUon," See also the 
prayer at p. 32, the charge at p. 57f where the name of 
Christ is not mentioned, p. 56, on the building of Solomon's 
Temple, the ceremonies at p. 87» (compare with which 
Robespierre's public worship of the First Cause at Paris) 
p. 92, the prayer at the burial service, claiming to enjoy in 
heaven the " just reward of 8 virtuous life," the nmne of 
Christ left out all through — (the editor, a clergyman, thinks 
this service can scarcely be performed consistently) — ^p. 110, 
where a " cheerful compliance with the established religion 
of the country in which they live, is earnestly recommended" 
to Masons : " the tenets of the institution interfere with no 
particular faith, but are alike reconcilable to all." See als<f 
the collection of odes ending the book, many of which are 
too objectionable, on religious grounds, to quote here; 
Free-masonry was condemned by the Roman Church in 1738 
or 39 ; and implicitly by the English Church in the 18th 
article, which contains an anathema, and is nevertheless con- 
tradicted in letter as well as in spirit by several passages in 
masonic books. As to Holy Scripture, it may be well to 
make one quotation ; in the charge at initiation into the 
first degree, occur these words, " As a Mason you are to 
study the sacred law ; to consider it as the unerring standi 
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to the degree in which it has lately prevailed, 
a new feature in popular disturbances, and 
one claiming infinitely more respect than is 
usually accorded to popular grievances^ and 
not to be crushed down, even if that were 
possible, by the mere weight of martial law. 
Further, — in the new and more recent forms 
which religious fanaticism has taken, as for 
instance in Irvingism, or among the Plymouth 
brethren, somewhat of a new feature, new at 
least in modem times though well known of 
old, has displayed itself: one main doctrine 
has been that the true Church is one, and 
that they, and they only, constitute that one 
Church, and that it has been revealed to them 
that for unfaithfulness the Church of England, 
hitherto the true Church, has had her candle- 
stick removed into their congregations. Now 
here again we may discover the same feeling 
at work : a felt want of a centre of unity, and 

ard of truth and justice, &c» :" on which the clenca^. editor 
remarks: — "In England, the Bible; but in countries 
where that book is unknown, whatever is understood to con^ 
tain the wiU or law of Ood.** These references may be use- 
ful to some, who might be attracted, as light minds na* 
turally are, by the secrecy and mystery of this pythagorean 
(Preston, p. 105) institution, without knowing or imagin* 
ing that it involved irreverence and sin* 
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an intense desire to find or to create one. 
The shape then both of political and religious 
movement among the people indicates the 
sort of remedy needed^ and almost points to 
it. Some have already discerned the kind of 
remedy to be applied, but have been some-* 
what at a loss where to find it; and have 
imagined that we must create some new centre 
of unity for ourselves, all that lie round us 
being either rusted or unreal. Neither is such 
a view as this at all surprising. From a num- 
ber of causes, which have been a very long 
time in operation, Christianity has been de- 
graded into a system of truths, a collection of 
dogmas, a literary purification, a store-house 
of high motives, a code of pure laws, a philo- 
sophical influence : these are the sort of ideas 
men have of the Gospel. Its theology and 
morals have been separated fi*om each other, 
which IS a great evil : and both have been de- 
tached from that living person, that heavenly 
bride, the Church, to whom they had been 
joined, and apart from whom they had but a 
half life, with variable, inharmonious power 
and motion. True, indeed, it is that Christian 
teaching, detached from its divinely appointed 
Teacher upon earth, is a system such as earth 
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never yet saw or has conceived; and, con- 
sidering how long it has been for all practical 
purposes detached from the person of the 
Churchy it . is little less than marvellous it 
should have retained its heat and blood so 
long* But it has been growing weaker in its 
virtue^ while our diseaise has been yearly be^ 
cmning more desperate ; and now systems and 
schools, even of Christian teaching, cannot 
bring it under. They have not life enough, 
or reality enough in them, to be centres of 
unity ; for they contain within themselves, as 
their own proper inheritance, the seeds of in* 
finite, division. To Christian doctrines, apart 
from the one living Church, there was not 
given any power of working moral miracles, 
of casting devils out of nations, or raising to 
life again peoples, whose hearts have died 
within them like a stone, because of wealth, 
and luxury, and low principles, and abandoned 
literatures, and civilized unbeliefs. No won- 
der then that they, who knew not of the 
^Church, should be unable to see in Christ^ 
iaxnty, considered as a system of theology, 
any thing beyond an old centre of unity, which 
was become outworn, and had ceased to be 
authentic. 
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But the Church Catholic^ a living person^ 
penetrated in every limb with an awful and 
heavenly life, powerful, strong, indestructible, 
unchanging, yet infinitely pliable ; intelligent, 
transcending in gifts, in teaching, in unity, in 
glory ; mighty, to draw to herself dread,^ reve- 
rence, and love ; capacious to receive into her- 
self all fears, hopes, joys, charities, and souls 
of men ; living in two worlds, communicating 
with both by mysteries, lifting the lower 
into the higher, and bringing down spirit and 
light from the one into the matter and gloom 
of the other : the Church Catholic, perfect in 
every nation, yet including all nations, wise 
and giving wisdom, free and giving freedom, 
large-hearted and making men's hearts large, 
poor and making abundantly wealthy, — this, 
rightly understood and submissively obeyed, 
is a centre of unity which cannot fail, a medi- 
cine when men's hopes of recovery are past. 
We may borrow, and alter, and apply to her 
what a foreign writer with beautiful untruth 
has said of literature. Look at worldly men, 
how they struggle after happiness and satis- 
faction : their wishes, their toil, their gold, are 
ever hunting restlessly, and after what ? After 
that which the Churchman has received al- 
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ready with his new nature ; the right enjoy- 
ment of two worlds, here and hereafter : the 
feeling of himself in others ; the union of many 
things which this world can never make to go 
together. 

Church authority, as a centre of unity, has 
some peculiar claims to be heard and reflected 
on at present. It seems probable that the 
time is not far distant when society, in no 
small portion of Europe, will have to be re- 
fused and run into quite other moulds from 
those which keep and define it now. Perhaps 
it is necessary it should be so ; and well it 
should be so : any way it seems inevitable. 
Now, when things begin to break up and to 
be loosened from the old fastenings, and set 
in quick and perilous motion, one fixed and 
steady principle, such as obedience to Church 
authority, will be of an importance not to be 
calculated. It will be a warrant of safety at 
the last. It will be a power of moral attrac- 
tion sufficient to keep things from wandering 
too far from their proper places while the 
change is going on. It will give soberness to 
disturbed times, and intelligence to confused 
times, and be a help to all ranks and classes 
in perplexity. It will carry a state over rough 
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places ; and infallibly hinder it from breaking 
into pieces, even in the most deep-seated 
commotions. It will not interfere in any 
way with political arrangements^ forms of 
government, framing of laws, or distributions 
of power, except so far as they may be wicked 
arrangements ; and then, it would be well for 
the happiness of the people, as well as their 
spiritual well-being, that there should be a moral 
check. Further than this there could be no 
check. The Church is bound to no forms 
but her own. She believes no other to be 
divine. She is a disciple of no school of poli- 
tical thought. She is seen in. none, leagues 
with none, interferes with none. Churchmen, 
who do so in her name^ have not her warrant 
for it. They make her uncatholic for the 
time and in the place where they do plead her 
authority for such things. 

This is of course not the place to enter at 
length upon the subject of the Church being 
considered as a centre of unity, how it is her 
proper office to be so, how she has been 
gifted for that office, how she discharges it, 
under what conditions, with what sort of limi- 
tations, with what expansions, with what 
peculiarities and adaptations. This is an ex- 
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tensive field, and cannot be traversed now. 
Meanwhile^ at the risk of provoking ridicule 
and appearing to trifle in a grave matter^ I 
will mention a few little ways in which a re* 
cognition of Church authority would tell upon 
the people now ; and little ways rather than 
large ones, both because they are more prac- 
tical, and illustrate the matter more plainly, 
and also show u& that in order to this recog- 
nition we have little or nothing to import, or to 
create, but much to revive, much to take into 
our hands which is lying disused by our sides. 
I need not do more than allude to them : any 
one by a little steady thinking may see how 
they would soothe and soften the condition of 
the lower orders, and, which is of far higher 
moment, throw themselves upon the side and 
strengthen the hands of the better and well- 
ordered part of those classes. If then, as Ji 
general rule, the labour of the field and the 
wheels of the factory were still on the few 
Saints' days and holydays, which we keep, very 
trifling pecuniary loss or idle time would be 
the result ; but a character of cheerfulness, a 
feeling of equality in religious thoughts and 
privileges with their masters, would be dif- 
fiised among the people, as well as an example 
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of self-denial set by them to their workmen 
as taking the loss upon themselves and not 
suffering it to weigh upon their servants. If^ 
again^ baptisms always took place on Sundays 
or holydays^ and in the public service^ and at 
every poor child's baptism the rich did not 
sit in their pews as if it did not concern them 
and were a weariness^ but rose^ and knelt, and 
joined in the service with readiness and fer- 
vency ; experience in certain places has shown 
that a good feeling has been generated among 
the poor far beyond what seemed likely from 
such a trifle ; and of course a more right feel- 
ing would be produced among the rich, who 
in such cases are far more deficient in it than 
the poor. Again^ it were well the whole in* 
decent system of pews were done away, and 
the shameful distinctions allowed in Church 
between the rich and the poor were abolished^ 
being contrary to the express words of St. 
James (ii. 2, 3, 4). And it is not a little 
striking that in several places of late the 
people have come in bodies to occupy the 
Churches and Cathedrals, and assert their 
equal right to them. This shows that even 
this trifle' has created a soreness, and there- 
fore to a thinking person has ceased to be a 
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trifle. Again, supposing the political arrange* 
ments regarding the poor could be made to 
connect themselves with the parish Church 
and the parish Altar^ and be put under Church 
officers, and reference be made to character, 
and to sober and communicant paupers, much 
ill-feeling, harshness, cruelty, and discontent 
would be done away ; and the fearful sin 
avoided, which is no otherwise avoidable, of 
making poverty a crime, of not reverencing 
old age, and of separating the poor from full 
communion with their fellow-members and 
the Body of Christ Then again, if bishops* 
powers over the clergy and the rich laity of 
their dioceses were made larger and more 
summary, much relief might be in many ways 
given to the people at large. Priests, who 
neglected their cures, or gave up their time to 
unseemly pleasures, or did not take sufficient 
heed to the poor, or broke their oaths in not 
following in all things the ritual of the Church, 
might be reached at once by the poorest and 
humblest members of Christ's Body. Again, 
the punishment of excommunication might be 
brought back into use, which would take 
away many scandals, and stop all that dissent, 
which is founded upon displeasure at the lax 
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discipline of the Church. The rich also, 
whose sinSj and impurities, and unseemly in* 
dulgences do not so generally come within 
reach of the penal laws of the land as those of 
the poor, might be struck by excommunication 
and made public examples of, and disgraced, 
and removed as unworthy of the company of 
the steady poor; and the sense of justice 
would be strengthened, which is now weak, 
from the shameless and sheltered way in 
which the wealthy sin. Again, there are 
many rural festivals observed up and down 
the land in which the higher orders take little 
or no part, and which are consequently de- 
graded among the poor into times of riot and 
drunkenness, and the sober poor not able to 
have any enjoyment of them at all. These 
might be made Church festivals. The cus- 
tomary processions might be encouraged, and 
attended by the higher orders. There might 
be a celebration of the Holy Communion, a 
collection among the rich for the poor, and 
a cessation from work. These things will of 
course seem to many very trifling ; and just 
in proportion as they have not been among 
the poor. But it must be remembered that 
these least things have been selected pur- 
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posely ; and that even these put together and 
acting over a wide space — a single diocese 
suppose — would very much alter the inward 
tone as well as outward face of English society. 
Surely it is a strangely bold untruth to say^ that 
the modem English Church is the poor man's 
Church ; that is just what it is not, just what it 
must become forthwith. Thus, so long as the 
rich and well-bom were what they ought not 
to be, but what their gold and title give them 
means to be, the Church would throw herself 
upon the side of the poor, would defend, and 
shelter, and dignify them. They would look 
up to her with affection. They would cUng to 
her, and stand by her. And thus, in case of 
any revolution, from her deep seat and hold 
among the poor, she would be able to defend 
and shelter the rich, and prevent noise, tumult, 
and bloodshed. There would be less anxiety, 
and fever, and hidden working of diseased feel- 
ings among all classes. The Church would sa- 
tisfy them with the plenteousness of her house \ 
and give them drink of her pleasures as out of 
the river. Thus, should it ever please God 
to restore outward communion to the Church 

* Ps. xxxvi. 8. 
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Catholic, and Christendom to be made what 
it once was before, or better than it was, 
England, for all her perilous commerce and 
thirst for gold, might not be backward among 
the nations. '^ The daughter of Tyre shall 
be there with a gift: like as the rich also 
among the people shall make their supplica* 
tion before Thee ^^ 

Great also would be the change wrought in 
our politicians and public men by this recog- 
nition of Church authority. They would be 
as much characterized by humility then as 
they are by pride, and coldness, and intense 
self-admiration now. They would be more 
afraid to treat their fellow-countrymen as 
huge masses to make experiments on, with 
crude theories or general views imported from 
abroad, than they are now. They would re- 
member, and practically act upon, what 
Bishop Taylor says of the strict righteousness 
the Christian covenant exacts of us alP. 
" This great rule that Christ gives us, does also, 
and that principally too, concern Churches 
and commonwealths, as well as every single 
Christian. Christian parliaments must exceed 

* Ps. xk. 13. • Works, vi. 244. 
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the religion and government of the Sanhe- 
drim. Your laws must be more holy, the 
condition of the subjects made more tolerable, 
the laws of Christ must be strictly enforced ; 
you must not suffer your great Master to be 
dishonoured^ nor His religion dismembered 
by sects, or disgraced by impiety : you must 
give no impunity to vicious persons, and you 
must take care that no great example be 
greatly corrupted ; you must make better pro- 
visions for your poor than they did, and take 
more care even of the external advantages of 
Christ's religion and His ministers, than they 
did of the priests and Levites ; that is, in all 
things you must be more zealous to promote 
the kingdom of Christ, than they were for the 
ministries of Moses." They would remember, 
what they have too much forgotten, that they 
have to battle with the world and not with the 
Church, as they have done. The Church has 
to overthrow the world for her Master, and it 
were more politic and crafty to be on her side. 
For hers is the only successful battle. Men 
lay wise plans and schemes ; they work mighty 
changes, fight battles, overrun kingdoms, dis- 
cover continents, plant colonies, and invent 

c 
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deep laws : and the world with profane com- 
placency calls them the "saviours and regenera- 
tors of nations." Yet are they but a name^ a 
shadow^ a dream^ a sound. Heaven takes no 
count of them : only notes their sins like other 
men's. Saints make prayers upon their beds ; 
and angels see that a nation's punishment is 
stayed otherwise than as people think, and 
weep and wonder that blind men will call 
the staying of punishment their nation's 
greatness. 

What then is the conclusion of the whole 
matter ? It is simply this. There have been 
many forms of government in the world, many 
institutions, many inventions, to make a nation 
at unity with itself. They were but ropes of 
sand. They had power to keep nations toge- 
ther so long as men believed them something 
more than sand. Men's faith gives them 
power. But, when that faith is gone, false 
faith as it was, they drop off like cords of 
vanity, as '^ the seven green withs" of the 
strong man Samson. Yet, could we once 
believe the Church of God to be what indeed 
she is, the setter up of the Cross and the place 
where it is set up, then would religion be no 
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longer one of many wisdoms claiming man's 
heart, belief, and practice, but the fountain 
into which and out of which all wisdoms ebbed 
and flowed ; then would politics and literature 
be run into new shapes and melted down into 
fresh moulds; shapes and moulds they have 
not seen for many centuries ; then would the 
bars and fences which divide us from one 
another be broken down, the fretting and 
beating against which is the cause of all poli- 
tical soreness and disease in nations ; then 
would our faith make powers visible, which 
now work invisibly or not at all. For faith 
brings miracles to light hourly in every heart 
wherein she dwells. Her office is to lay bare 
miracles. How have all the forms of the 
earth been shattered asunder in men's attempt 
to make them hold what they will not hold : 
forms of lifeless literature, — they have passed 
and are now, one and all, pale ghosts that 
amuse the few and make not the many afraid ; 
they have passed off because they belonged to 
the learned and not to the simple also, to the 
colleges of the wise and not to the pauper 
sons of God ; — forms of broken governments, 
— they are thrown aside as being what, one 
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and all they are, systems worn out, machines 
superseded ; and why ? because they were for 
the rich and not for the poor also, for the 
high-born and the soft-living, and not for those 
who stooped and toiled in God's earth and sea. 
There is but one Vessel that will hold the 
quick new wine of things heavenly, a Vessel 
hardened in a furnace such as never was for 
other cause heated upon earth. It is the 
Church of Christ. They, who would put a 
nation's life into another vessel, are a vanity, 
a mockery, yea, the poorest and emptiest by- 
word that ever was spoken in the hearing of 
the world. They have false vessels that make 
a show of holding. By these many will be 
deceived. Others there are who cannot be 
deceived, they in Heaven ; and on earth, by 
God's grace, some few. 



THE END. 
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THE CHURCH CALENDAR, 



A HELP AGAINST TIME. 



There are many days in a year ; and in every 
one of them we are all of us thinking and say- 
ing either how quick the time passes or how 
slow. Those who are engaged in business, 
and have almost more to do every day than 
one day will hold, are continually complaining 
how quick the time passes : those who are idle, 
languid, useless people, who are weak enough 
and ignorant enough to believe they have 
nothing to do but to amuse themselves^ are 
continually complaining how slow the time 
passes. Again : those who are in strong bodily 
healthy and are from that in good spirits and 
cheerfulness, wonder at the quiet way in which 
time runs past them, like a summer stream 
that makes no noise in its going ; but those 
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whom age or sickness has confined to their 
weary chambers^ who lie awake all night, in 
pain and fretfulness, listening to the different 
hours as they come heavily one after another, 
and murmuring for the day,-these are mise- 
rable because time goes so sluggishly. When 
we are looking forward to any pleasure or 
enjoyment, we are eager for the time to pass 
away quickly ; and, in like manner, when we 
are in sorrow and suffering, we are equally 
anxious for the rapid flight of time. So, too, 
there is scarcely a day in which parents do not 
teach their children, and masters their scho- 
lars, and friends warn their friends, and the 
Church warns all men, not to lose their time, 
because it passes away. Thus we are for ever 
thinking about time, speaking about time, and 
acting with reference to time. And as the 
Church calendar was invented of old to help 
us against time, it may not be unpractical to 
ask ourselves a question — simple, indeed, to all 
appearance, yet by no means easy to answer — 
What is time ? What is the meaning of this 
word that is always in our mouths ? What is 
this strange power, or economy, or tyrant, 
or whatsoever it be, which, like the air we 
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breathe^ insinuates itself into all our thoughts 
and actions, makes itself felt every where, and 
felt as a hard master over us ? What is time ? 
Think of it as we will, place it in whatever 
light we will, there is but one answer to the 
question — It is a mystery. 

Now, let no one think that this is a mere 
matter of speculation, a question, curious and 
interesting, but not affecting our practice. If 
it be true that time is so continually in our 
thought, it must be practical to get some true 
notions about it, and to give it a religious 
meaning. We shall then be more strongly 
impressed with the recollection that it is one 
of the most fearful of those talents for which 
we shall have to give account at the judgment- 
seat of Christ ; and also when we begin to see 
what time is, we shall be more anxious to take 
refuge from its tyranny, its unreality, and its 
changings in the fulness and the substance of 
eternity. 

Time is not a reality, because it is not and 
it cannot be eternal. It would be a contradic- 
tion to say it was. We may talk of past, pre- 
sent, and future. To us they may seem widely 
different things, though they are not really so: 

A3 
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they are but the outsides of things ; the oat- 
side of eternity, under which is the eternal on- 
flowing of all things and spirits, whether of 
earth or heaven ; a flowing which has no 
motion, fast or slow, no colour, dark or light, 
no sound, or tide, or change, or resting ; part 
of the unseen, unheard Will of God, not to be 
comprehended or spoken of. Past, present, 
and future, are men's names for the outside of 
all this; different names, because they have 
diflerent colours. The past has a dark and 
gentle light upon it, and the future is in 
sunny, shifting mist, and the present is colour- 
less ; for we are yet too near to see how me- 
mory will paint it, and too much busied with 
it to remember how we once saw it with the 
light of hope upon it. There is but one past ; 
and that is all we leave behind when we are 
judged ; and what else is that but sin ? " That 
which hath been is now ; and that which is to 
be hath already been ;" — this is the nature of 
time; — "and God requireth that which is 
past;" and this is the meaning of time to our- 
selves ^ 

Now let us think of some of the ways in 

' Eccl. ill. 15. 
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which we are influenced and affected by time. 
We see that the whole exterpal world is regu- 
lated by it. The sun rises and sets within his 
proper limits ; and the moon is a faithful wit- 
ness in heaven. The great sea keeps its own 
calendar by its tides ; the earth by her seasons, 
spring and autumn^ summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest. Now all these are so 
many ways of marking time ; for when twelve 
months are over, all things begin again as be- 
fore. We are compelled, whether we will or 
Hot, to follow these changes, to obey them, 
and adapt ourselves to them. Our toil, our 
business, our pleasures, our dress, our way of 
living, are all forced to accommodate them- 
selves to the changes of the year. We cannot 
help ourselves. Time is a law of God, and 
therefore it is too strong for us. We should 
often be glad to shorten one season or lengthen 
another ; but it may not be. So here is one 
way in which we are affected by time. 

But it is not only the natural world which is 
regulated and governed by time. The world 
which we make for ourselves, — the world of 
sin and sorrow, the world of trouble and plea- 
sure, — this is also most completely beneath 

a4 
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the hand of time. We have fixed days and 
hours, and weeks and months^ for doing all 
things. We contrive instruments for telling 
us how our very minutes are passing. We 
divide time into the smallest portions ; and in 
every one of those portions we have something 
to do or suffer. So here is another way in 
which we are put beneath the dominion of 
time. 

But more than this, time possesses an al- 
most irresistible authority over our feelings, 
our affections, and our happiness. It is a sad 
thing to be in sorrow; yet there are many 
of us who have lost parents, or children, or 
friends, who would fain have kept alive within 
our hearts the same keen and lively memory 
of them, as we had when first they died. But 
time will not let us : it hurries us along ; and 
our impressions grow fainter and* fainter, till 
at last they almost die away. Then in our 
friendships and our loves time grievously in- 
terferes with us. It will not allow the glow of 
our affection to continue. We cease to love 
friends we have loved before, for no other 
reason than that the lapse of time has cooled 
our love, and we were not able to withstand 
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its power. And as it interferes with our affec- 
tions so does it with our happiness. Time is 
so unsatisfactory a thing when it is with us, 
that we are always discontented with the pre- 
sent. Young men are always wishing to be old, 
and old men to be young. Men can love the 
future, and they can love the past : scarcely 
any can rest contented in the present. Besides 
which, it often comes across us as a melan- 
choly thought, that all this will go on just as 
well, just as happily, when we are dead and 
gone. Men will have our houses and our 
gardens, and will be glad and happy therein. 
They will walk about the same streets, and 
have the same joyous meetings, when we shall 
be slowly and neglectedly falling back into the 
cold earth out of which we came ; and they 
who loved us will have laid us therein, shed a 
few slight tears upon our coffin, gone to their 
pleasure or their toil, and straightway forgot- 
ten all about us. And yet they are not un- 
faithful or unaffectionate. It is time's fault, 
not theirs. 

Surely these thoughts about time are very 
profitable to us ; or at any rate they may be 
made so : for they show us what a tyrant time 
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is ; how it bears us onward with an unfeeling 
violence, not allowing us one hour's respite for 
the quiet indulgence of our holiest and most 
natural affections. They show us, too, which 
is a great thing, that time is something quite 
distinct from ourselves ; they point out that 
there is something within us which is con- 
tinually craving for rest, which is weary of fol- 
lowing time up and down in all its changes, 
and is miserable in that perpetual agitation 
and hurrv and motion into which it is thrown 
by time. Nothing can prove to man more 
strongly his own immortality, than his dislike 
of time and his unhappiness while beneath its 
power. 

Thus a thoughtful mind might have got so 
far towards seeing what a mystery time is, 
independent of the Bible. He might have seen 
that it was something which influenced all his 
thoughts and actions ; something from which 
he could not escape^ and which would leave 
him in the end he knew not where, only it 
would be helpless, and hopeless also. Thus it 
was, to get rid of this mystery, that the hea- 
then of old days made time into a god ; that 
is, they believed, or tried to make themselves 
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believe, that time was eternal. Yet we, who 
are made heirs of heaven and partakers of the 
divine nature, who can die no more, because 
Christ has once died for us all; who have 
bread from heaven, even the Flesh of the In- 
carnate Word, whereon we feed, whereby we 
receive fullest remission of sins, and take into 
ourselves the seed and the earnest of a blessed 
resurrection; — we who are thus from mere 
mortals made by holy Baptism into sons of 
God, think far less about time, about what it 
is, and what it means, and what we have to do 
with it, than the heathen did. They wondered 
at it : we let hour after hour slip by, and take 
no account of the mystery. They were uneasy 
and unhappy about it : it never disturbs us in 
our business or our pleasure; it never disturbs 
us even in our sins. They made a god of it, 
and worshipped it, and did all they could to 
propitiate its awful power : we never remem- 
ber that it is a messenger of the one true God, 
that it tells us that the world's end keeps has- 
tening, and that the fire of judgment draweth 
nearer and nearer to us day by day, and night 
by night. So far, then, independent of the 
Bible, we could see that time was a mystery. 
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Now in the Bible no explanation is given at 
all : but mystery is made, far deeper. We know 
that the world was 4000 years old when God 
gave His only begotten Son to take upon Him 
our nature and to be miraculously born of a 
pure Virgin. Yet the Bible calls Him the Lamb 
slain before the foundation of the world. 
Abraham had been long dead and buried^ and 
his sepulchre was in the Holy Land in the days 
of Christ's humiliation. Yet the Lord tells 
us that Abraham rejoiced to see His day and 
was glad. Nay, more than this, we are taught 
that Christ could not come before He did, that 
it was not well He should come before He did, 
because it was not yet the fulness of time. 
So you see time had power to keep back our 
blessed Lord from coming. And when He was 
on earth. He speaks of His time not being yet 
come ; so that time had something to do with 
His death. Moreover, in the Scriptures we 
learn that time has nothing to do with God ; 
that His power and wisdom are not bounded 
by what men call past, present, and future ; 
that He is the first and the last. Who was and 
is, and is to be, in Whom and by Whom, and 
through Whom do all things consist, from 

13 
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Whom they spring, and upon Whom they most 
entirely and utterly depend. But the Bible 
not only deepens the mystery of time, but ex- 
tends its power. The dead, that is, our friends 
and relations and forefathers who have left this 
world — the spirits, are under the influence of 
time. For their souls beneath the altar cry unto 
God, and say, "How long ! O Lord, how long !" 
Lastly, we learn from the Bible also, that there 
shall be a very great day, whereon an Angel ^ 
shall go forth and swear by the God Who made 
all things and liveth for ever, that there shall 
be time no longer. 

These things are very mysterious. But they 
are written for our instruction. We live in 
time, we shall be judged for what we do in 
time ; we shall still live on, we shall still be 
alive, when time shall be no longer. With 
us eternity depends on time. Now then, if the 
Bible tells us all these mysteries about time, 
and many more which I have not mentioned, 
what does it tell us of time as connected with 
ourselves— as practical to ourselves ? First of all 
these mysteries themselves are veiy practical ; 

^ Rev. X. 6. 
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they make us afraid of time, of letting it slip away 
from us unseen, of misspending it. Secondly, 
God puts time before us as a witness, for or 
against us, as the case may be. The years go 
round and round* They make no noise as 
they go. Night steals quietly upon the day ; 
and morning light breaks in the east in beauty 
and in silence. But every year, as it passes 
away from us, goes to lay its long and sad ac- 
count at the foot of the throne of God. That 
thrpne is set up in its own place somewhere 
in the world. We cannot tell where it is ; 
perhaps nearer ourselves than we imagine, 
perhaps in the midst of us. To this throne 
does each year come to testify of all things 
which it has seen, all the sins, no matter how 
secret, which all the men in all the nations of 
the earth have committed ; that God mav note 
them in His Book. It is a faithful witness : it 
forgets nothing, it conceals nothing ; it is God's 
minister going up and down among men to spy 
out all their actions. We cannot hide ourselves 
from time. It is like the eye of Him Who 
made it. It does not close : it does not sleep : 
it does not weary of its task : it is awake for 
evermore. 
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But time is more than a witness against us, 
it is our enemy. It cuts off the wicked, very 
treacherously giving them no warning* It 
shortens our repentance ; it will not wait, or 
give us respite, while we try to repair whatever 
we have done amiss. But the Church of Christ 
gives us protection against the enmity of time. 
It disarms it. It sanctifies it. It takes us 
beneath its wing, and teaches us, if only we 
are obedient, how to make time witness for us, 
instead of against us, at the throne of God. 

Let us think of some of the ways in which 
the Church does this. Time is the property 
of the world : at least it seems so ; for the 
world takes it, and fills it quite full, full even 
to wearying us, full even beyond what it will 
hold of business, schemes, cares, toils, labours, 
trades, vanities, pleasures, politics, literatures, 
sciences, sins of its own. The Church will 
not allow of this. She insists upon all time 
being hers. She takes every morning for her 
own, and every evening for her own ; and calls 
them hours of prayer. In old times, when 
her faith was stronger, and her sons more loyal 
and less mingled up with a literary or money- 
making world, she had seven hours of prayer 
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a day^ the seven canonical hours. Alas ! we 
need not wish for her old seven : we do not 
keep her modern two ! She takes the first day 
of every week, and will not allow the world to 
have any share in it. She will not think of 
poor people being made to work, or rich people 
left to their own vain employments ; on the 
day when her Spouse rose from the dead, and 
finished our redemption. More than this, she 
gives every year days to the Blessed Virgin, 
days to each of the Apostles, and other saints 
of God, whereon their memories shall be kept 
holy, and her children shall be glad of heart 
So too does she remember the Holy Angels, 
and above all, the great and marvellous acts of 
her dearest Lord while He was yet on earth. 
These are her own days. She calls them holy- 
days. She has made them for our sakes, for 
her children's sake, to help them in redeeming 
the time, because the days are so very evil 
and profane. Further she is so very jealous 
of the world, that she will not leave it quiet 
even on its own working<-days. She establishes 
days of fasting, painful mortification, hardness, 
self-denial, and great weeping for sin. She kills 
the world in all our hearts year after year by 
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her long, hard, forty days of Lent. And all 
this for the love she bears u$. Now, this is 
one way in which the Church helps us against 
time : and how are we obedient to her authority ? 
Remember she has her authority, not of man, 
but of God : the Holy Ghost is with her and 
within her ; her words are not to be regarded 
lightly. She is the Bride of Christ, and the 
Bride, as well as the Spirit, say " Come/* She 
is the representative of Christ. How have 
we used the helps she gives us against the 
tyranny of time ? Did you, for example, during 
last year, during 1839, in a humble and child- 
like spirit observe her fasts and festivals, Sun- 
days and great feasts — such as Easter and 
Christmas, Ascension Day, and Whitsuntide — 
I do not say strictly, but as well as you could, 
and with much grief that you have not observed 
them better ? Have you always when you 
could — I know it is not always possible, — but 
have you when you could, come to church on 
Saints' days ; and at least marked fasts by some 
self-denial for Christ's sake ? Have you not 
preferred the world ; and with the church-bells 
sounding in your ears, have closed them against 
the charmer, and gone rather to business than 
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to religion, to folly, sin, mirth and levity, than 
with a solemn heart of prayer to the foot of 
the Cross of Christ ? How many a one is there 
in our foreign colonies, in far- off lands, serving 
their country amid dangers and disease, hard- 
ship and solitude, who would give worlds to 
hear that sound which they remember in their 
childhood, or to see the decent and beautiful 
solemnities of their mother Church again ! 
How many a missionary is there in lonely places, 
who sinks to his bed with no one to join his 
evening prayer, but the stars in the heavens 
above him, and the wind of night sounding 
about him on some far Indian shore ; and he 
too would weep for joy if he might join the 
godly company of worshippers in his own land, 
to keep the holy days, and the joyful festivals 
of the saints. The Church has done what she 
could. Her holy years pass one by one from 
us to the throne of God. Have they no evil 
tale to tell of you, of broken fests and the 
memories of the Saints of Jesus neglected and 
despised, and Jesus neglected too ? 

The Church is of course a help against time 
in other ways beside her calendar. Let us 
note one or two of them. The Christian 
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Priesthood with its Apostolical succession is one 
of the chief ways in which the Church defends 
herself and us against time. That very high and 
holy institution keeps the deposit of sound doc- 
trine^ and the right and due administration of 
the justifying Sacraments, from the harm which 
time might do them. Generation after gene- 
ration from the Apostles, and with a perpetual 
Apostolate in the order of Bishops, the Priest- 
hood has kept descending, guarding the pure 
Word of God, and teaching out of the ancient 
creeds, founding churches, baptizing nations, 
and showing forth the worship of God in the 
beauty of holiness. The Sacraments, again, 
are a still higher way in which the church 
helps us against time ; not so much by seizing 
upon it, hallowing it, driving the world out of 
it, and making it her own, as by bringing 
heaven forward upon earth, by fetching eternity 
out into time, by bringing great gifts from far 
and by them, in the midst of time, substantially 
anticipating eternity. Thus the weak element 
of water is sanctified by Christ's pure Flesh in 
" the river Jordan, to the mystical washing 
away of sin ^" in order to cure the wound and 

^ Baptismal Service. 
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hide the scar our race has had almost since 
time began, even since Adam fell. Time is 
indeed a mystery. We cannot hear it flowing. 
It will make no noise, lest we should hear it 
and be afraid, and it should be a summon to us. 
Time is a wonderful and fearful thing, stealing 
swiftly over us and drawing us along. We can- 
not swim against it. We are at the bottom of 
the river. It is flowing above our heads and we 
do not feel it. We are going down with sad 
speed, little time to save our souls, little time 
to cry for help. This is our mortal life. But 
the Church arrests it. The Sacraments arrest 
it. In the Sacrament of the Eucharist, the 
Body and Blood of Christ *' are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful ^*' 
They save our bodies and souls from time, 
and preserve both of them " unto everlasting 
life V They make us one with Him, who is 
not subject unto time, and make Him myste- 
riously one with us. Who wears our nature 
on Him now. That Body and Blood are 
through faith, '' by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost," so " wrought in the souls of the faith- 
ful," that " their souls live to eternal life," and 

^ Catechism. * Communion Service. 
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their *' bodies win a resurrection to immor- 
tality \" Thus then, by her priestly succession, 
and her two chief mysteries of Baptism and 
the Eucharist^ is the Church Catholic con- 
tinually helping us against time, staying its 
plague, and putting limits to its wasting* 

The observation of the Church Calendar, 
and the putting our lives under it, will con- 
tinually disclose to us meanings and uses and 
singular fitnesses for our spiritual wants, which 
we should never have conceived before, and 
which it is scarcely possible to overvalue. It 
is the growth of ages, of religious ages, ages of 
faith and obedience, and eminent heights of 
sanctity. It grew together under the hands of 
men who lived when the Church "dwelt at 
large ;*' men '' who praised the Holy One Most 
High with words of glory, and with their whole 
heart sang songs ; who set singers before the 
altar, and beautiBed their feasts, and set in order 
the solemn times until the end, that they might 
praise His holy name, and that the temple might 
sound from morning." It contains the old wis- 
dom of western Christendom. It keeps some- 
what of the spirit of her magnificent ritual. 

^ Homily on the right receiving of the Lord's Supper. 
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It both embodies and imparts the catholic 
temper. Its being a help to us against time, 
and the world which is the dwelling-place of 
time, is only one of its offices ; but it is an 
important one. Its alternations of vigil, fast, 
abstinence, and feast ; its ordering of days, and 
seasons, and commemorations, take from time 
the power, alluded to before, of blunting our 
affections and making our feelings dull. The 
Birth, the Resurrection, or the Ascension of 
the Lord might indeed be, as they ought to be, 
familiar to us ; but, if we celebrated them 
equally at all times, or specially at such times 
only as accident or the wayward movements 
of our own thoughts brought them uppermost, 
it is too probable we should think of them 
coldly and dully, or occasionally with too 
much excitement. The calm, stirring way in 
which they are brought round by the Church 
calendar, after due intervals and ritual prepa- 
rations, affects us very differently, and much 
more deeply. Holy seasons are then like so 
many low, invisible, but strong pulsations upon 
the spirit, re-awakening, prolonging, and car- 
rying forward the distinct note of joy and sor- 
row proper to each, without hurry, without 
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intermingling of sounds, making the heart as 
it were the dwelling-place of a perpetual echo 
from voices sounding in heaven : " There are, 
it may be, so many kinds of voices in the world, 
and none of them is without signification ^" 

Besides which, the modest, dutiful observ- 
ance of the Church calendar has more to do 
with the soundness and harmony of our belief 
than would at first sight appear. Many a doc- 
trine and holy truth has too much faded out 
of men's minds from neglecting the seasons 
when the Church calls us to meditate upon 
them, and praise God for them. Many a doc- 
trine, where it has not faded in the mind, has 
lost its proper place, and been disadjusted, 
from the same neglect; and so a wrong 
been done to the uncorrupt creed of the 
Church. The Christian Sunday has with 
matiy lost its free, joyous, evangelical cha- 
racter, and passed into the dull, solemnity of 
the Jewish Sabbath, because humiliation and 
deep sorrow for sin must come some time, and 
they have forgotten that the Church has ap- 
pointed Friday for it Thus men, in trying to 
be over-spiritual, have come to Judaize. The 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 10. 
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doctrine of angels and communion with the 
dead^ the awfulness of the priestly office, and 
the like, are not in that place, in many minds, 
where they would be, if they observed, as it is 
really binding upon their consciences to do, 
St. Michael's and all Saints' Day, and the fasts 
of the Four Holy Seasons. The joy of Easter, 
and the doctrines connected therewith, would 
be both raised and deepened in us, did that 
queen of festivals come to all of u$ really, and 
not in almanacs only, at the end of the puri- 
fying days of Lent. But it is enough to point 
this out. To be cathoUc in faith, we must be 
ritual catholics : there is no other way. 



THE END. 
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One cannot be much in the habit of reading 
the Holy Scriptures, without feeling that there 
is something in them we cannot tell how to 
express. Ail we know is, that the Bible is 
very different from every other book we read : 
different, not only in its old quaint languagei 
nor even in the subjects of which it treats, but 
different in the way in which it comes home 
to us, and opens our hearts, and shows us our- 
selves, and fills us one i while with fears and 
strange sadnesses, another while with hopes 
and joys and glimpses of dim and half-seen 
glories, which bear us onward far away to a 
quiet place of pleasantness and rest. If we 
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open it in our mirth^ it sobers and subdues 
us^ and melts a proud man's heart to childish 
tears. Or, if we ask of the Oracle in dark 
and gloomy seasons of trouble, who does not 
know how soft and gentle thoughts keep rising 
up from the holy Book, like fresh water from 
a spring, and winning us to happiness in spite 
of ourselves. And all this because it is the 
Word of that God Who spoke in old time to 
His Prophet, not in the wind, or the earth- 
quake, or the fire, but in the still small Voice. 
Not but that the Bible has its earthquakes 
and its fires to hard hearts and sinners that 
will not repent ; but its whispers and its con- 
soling melodies are ever heard deepest, clear-? 
est, sweetest, when tribulation makes us, like 
the lonely Elijah, wrap our faces in our man- 
tles, because we cannot bear to look upon the 
world, or that the world should look on us. 
Now the reason of this is, because the Bible 
is no mere dead book, but a very living thing : 
*' Quick, and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-edged sword ^'* and piercing exceedingly. 
You recollect what the patriarch Jacob called 

» Heb. iv. 21. 
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BetheP — ''a dreadful place," — and why he 
called it so : '' Because God was in it and he 
knew it not." Now, in like manner, and for 
the same reason, the Bible is a dreadful Book.' 
The Holy Spirit dwells among its sacred mys- 
teries, and moves up and down the hallowed 
pages, now lighting up the deep places therein, 
now carrying to thoughtless hearts with mighty 
power the hard sayings of it, or letting fall joy 
and consolation upon the mourner from pas- 
sages he had often read before and found 
nothing in them. It is as the appearance of 
lamps in the vision of Ezekiel : " The fire was 
bright, and out of the fire went forth lightning. 
And the living creatures ran and returned as 
the appearance of a flash of lightning^" Thus 
it comes about, that the Bible is never tired of 
giving up the new and rich treasures that are 
there, the goodly pearls which none can find 
save those that sell all and buy the field, and 
dig diligently day and night therein. 

It is never out of place in God's House to 
speak great things of God's Word. And I 
have done it now, because many of you per- 

* Gen. xxviii. 16, 17. * Ezek. i. 13, 14. 
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haps may never have been struck by a mysteri- 
ous peculiarity in it, on which I am going to 
say somewhat at present. During the seventy 
long years of her sons* captivity, poor Jeru- 
salem had lain in ruinous heaps. The glory 
of the Temple was departed. Her palaces 
were fast falling to decay. Her walls were 
thrown down about her, and the stranger was 
lord in her empty halls, for the sins of those 
that had dwelt therein. ** This is the rejoicing 
city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her 
heart, I am, and there is none beside me ^** 
But now the Prophet Zechariah is come to 
tell of her new glories, and in order to set 
forth most strongly the blessing which God 
would pour upon her, he draws this picture : 
" There shall yet old men and old women dwell 
in the streets of Jerusalem, and every man 
with a staff in his hand for very ^>ge. And 
the streets of the city shall be full of boys and 
girls playing in the streets thereof." Now 
this prophecy is an example of what I mean. 
Some of us, in reading the Bible, must have 
thought it very strange that there should have 

* Zeph. ii. 15. 
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been so much about children in it. W^ are al- 
ways meeting with them in one way or another. 
They occur over and over again in the histo* 
rical books. The Psalms are full of them. 
They furnish the prophets with their com- 
monest images. And« what is strangest of all^ 
they occupy a very conspicuous place in the 
doctrine and teaching of our blessed Lord. 
It seems strange^ yet^ after all^ it is most 
natural. If we have paid any attention to 
the characters of our friends, we must have 
seen that just in proportion to a man's holi- 
ness, to a man's softness of spirit, gentleness 
and affectionateness of heart, was his recur- 
rence both in thought and in conversation to 
the days of early childhood. Indeed youth, 
which is in some sense the most Christian part 
of life, is always looking back ; and they set 
most on memory who have least to recollect. 
And this is strange too, and yet most naturaL 
Now this prophecy of Zechariah leads us 
on to Gospel times. So let us take the Four 
Gospels, and see what we can learn from 
their frequent mention of children. And in- 
deed a thoughtful man may find there a spi- 
ritual fulfilment of this prediction. When 

A 4 
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our Saviour came, Jerusalem was rebuilt. 
The new temple, though not as the ancient 
one had been, was yet '^ exceeding magnifi- 
cal." The city was filled with multitudes of 
people. Old men and old women there were, 
waiting for His coming, and boys and girls 
that sang His pnuses, as they played about the 
streets, Simeon was an old man, yea, doubt- 
less had a staff in his hand for very age. His 
life had been drawn out from year to year, 
that he might see the salvation of his God* 
and then depart in peace, because his loyal 
spirit could not hold the fulness of his joy. 
Anna, too, the grey-headed prophetess, she 
was permitted to see with her bodily eyes, 
now dim with age, that God Whom she had 
seen with the eye of faith for many a long 
year of service in His Temple. The young 
children, too, as they played, filled the courts 
of the Temple with their little Hosannas, and 
knew not what they did. But the Son of God 
was pleased and glorified by their unconscious 
praise ; and rebuked those that would have re- 
buked them, showing that they were, in their 
measure, fulfilling the sure words of pro- 
phecy. For it is written, ^' Out of the mouths 
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twelve years old, began already to be about 
His Father's business, and was found of His 
sorrowing mother disputing with the doc- 
tors in the temple. Then, when His public 
ministry began, we find Him loving to lay His 
hands on little children, and to bless them. 
He rebukes His Disciples, who were so dull^ 
hearted they could see no meaning in what 
He did. He tells them that if any one offend 
one of these little ones, it were better for him 
that he had never been bom, or that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and he cast 
into the sea. He tells us of children, that 
their angels do always behold the face of their 
Father which is Heaven : and He teaches His 
disciples, and us among the rest, that *' except 
we be converted, and become as little children, 
we shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven," because, as He said before, "of such," 
that is of little children, '' is the kingdom of 
Heaven.*' Now who can read these things 
without being reminded of that God who made 
His covenant with Abraham, because He knew 
Him, " that He would command his children 
and his household after him, that they would 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 

2 
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judgment*?" And of the same God Who 
argued with the angry and petulant Jonah> 
*' Thou hast pity on the gourd, for the which 
thou hast not laboured, neither madest it grow ; 
which came up in a night and perished in a 
night : and should not I spare Nineveh, that 
great city, wherein are more than six score 
thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand, and also 
much cattle*?" Lastly, we come to a passage 
in which all the others seem to meet, and by 
which we may explain them all : '' Whoso shall 
receive one such little child in My name re- 

m 

ceiveth Me !" It is then because little children 
are Christ's brethren, it is because Christ Him- 
self for their sakes became a little one, that 
so much is said about them in Scripture. 

And how is it that they are in an especial 
manner Christ's brethren ? It is because of 
Holy Baptism. You know they were born 
under a curse, children of wrath, conceived in 
sin. But Jesus, for the so great love where- 
with He loved their souls, took them for His 
own when they were but a few weeks old. A 

* Gen. xviii. 19. • Jonah iv. 10. 
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of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
praise*.** Still more surely does this prophecy 
bring before us the Christian Church with all 
h^r gifts and graces. She has old men and 
women in her streets^ the streets of the New 
Jerusalem, the city of our God. She has 
them kneeling at her altars for the bread of 
life, there eating angels' food. She filleth 
*^ their mouth with good things, making them 
young and lusty as an eagle." And she has 
boys and girls, ranged all along her aisles, 
lisping the name of God and of His Christ, 
saying solemn prayers, uttering great things 
out of their childish hearts, and singing lofty 
praises ; and all the while it is a Spirit work- 
ing in them mightier than themselves, for they 
cannot tell as yet what all this holy service 
means. 

It has not seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
to record much of our Saviour's infancy ; but 
what is given is full of teaching to ourselves. 
It would seem that so intimately was He 
acquainted with grief, so much was He a. 
Man of sorrows, that none could touch Him 

* Ps. viii. 2. St. Matt. xi. 25. xxi. t6. 
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or come near Him, but they must needs drink 
the cup which He drank, and be baptized 
with the baptism wherewith He was baptized. 
The little innocents of Bethlehem were only 
like Him in age ; yet that, it seems, was reason 
enough that they should be like Him in suffer- 
ing too. Therefore, let not weak faith think 
it strange to see the agony children sometimes 
suffer when their souls, which Holy Baptism 
has so lately purified, are called from earth to 
heaven. It is a seal of their belonging to the 
family of Christ. It is a family of suffering, 
and all that are members of it must suffer 
with their Head. So He Himself began His 
precious blood-shedding when He was but 
eight days old, at His circumcision. So 
He first took upon Himself His power, and 
reigned and received homage as a King, when 
He lay in His mother's lap, and those wise 
Gentiles saw in the East the Star of which 
Balaam had prophesied, and by the leading 
of the Holy Ghost came on to Bethlehem 
to lay their gold and frankincense and myrrh 
at the young Child's feet. And then, as if 
to teach us that children were never too 
young to do Him service. He, being but 
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few drops of our spiritual Jordan sprinkled 
upon -the unclean^ the waters of Holy Baptism^ 
made the flesh of the leper to come again unto 
the flesh of a little child^ better far than all the 
kingly rivers of Damascus^ better far than 
man's wisdom could have devised^ or his cold, 
duU^ stubborn heart even now believe. They 
were made "members of Christ, children of 
God^ and inheritors of the kingdom of Heaven.^ 
Who shall tell their dignity ? Who shall de- 
clare their spiritual generation ? Sons of God ! 
Heirs of Heaven ! Joint heirs with Christ ! 
The seeds of immortal life are sown very thickly 
in them. Their hearts are made the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. Jesus Christ dwelleth in 
them, except they be reprobate, which they 
cannot be. All this we were once : and in a 
measure are so still. We are still Christ's 
brethren, still God's children, still heirs of 
Heaven. But not as little children are. They 
have not sinned since, as we have done. They 
have not grieved the Holy Spirit, as we have 
done. Their coldness and their waywardness 
have not separated them from their elder 
Brother, as ours has often done. They have 
not left their Father's house, as too many of 
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us have done^ for a land of rioting and wanton- 
ness and pleasure that cannot, will not, satisfy. 
They walk by faith, and not by sight. They 
have no wills, no ways of their own. They 
cannot, and so they wish not, to do anything 
for themselves. Therefore it is that their 
angels, not merely in times of earnest prayer, 
in venerable churches and at solemn sacra- 
ments, as ours perchance may do, but their 
angels always behold the face of their Father 
which is in Heaven. 

This is the great and solemn view of children, 
as baptized children, which is given us in Holy 
Scripture. You will be at no loss to see why 
I have chosen to lay it before you on the pre- 
sent occasion, so intimately connected as it is 
with the religious meaning which has now been 
coupled with this rural festival. The garlands, 
with which the House of the Most High God 
is decorated, are full of holy mysteries and 
meanings. They throw us back into a different 
state of things. They remind us of a time 
when the churches, planted among these hills, 
were lowly, poor, and rude, as buildings, yet 
bright, most bright with the joy and thankful- 
ness and loyal-hearted piety of the little flocks 
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who met therein for prayer and praise and 
sacraments^ They call to memory the feast 
among the Jews, when water drawn from the 
sacred wells was borne about the courts of the 
temple ; while men waved green branches in 
their Hands, and the voices of ten thousand of 
the sons of Abraham were heard chanting the 
glorious anthem of Isaiah : ** With joy shall y6 
draw water out of the wells of salvation^:" or 
that more Christian day, the Sunday of Palms, 
when Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and His 
triumphal way was strewn with the soft green 
shoots of early palms ; the day whereon the 
little children learnt the Hosannas they sung 
about the temple, as if to show how meet it 
was in us to join their cause and interests 
and happiness with a day of thanksgiving and 
of prayer. How then shall we best keep alive 
this simplicity and thankfulness in a part of 
the land where change comes later and moves 
more slowly than elsewhere ? How shall we 
be of one heart with our holy ancestors that 
sleep around us, but by training up the little 
ones amongst us in the paths of peace and plea-^ 

^ Isaiah xii. ; and see St. John vii. 87* 
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santness, by aiding the schools established here 
for their good, by being all of us priests, in the 
sense that all Christians are a royal priesthood, 
by helping to spread the Gospel among all ? 
It is needless to add more : it is needless to 
explain the nature and the object and the 
management of these schools. Their object is 
the edification of the Church of Christ among 
His little ones. 

Trouble is out upon the earth, and fear and 
expectation and restlessness and perplexity. 
Many run to and fro, and knowledge, that 
cold and barren and unloving thing, is much 
increased. All serious men are looking out 
for some great thing. They, who would fain 
adhere to ancient landmarks in Church and 
State, are full of trembling. They that love 
the old things, yet see that Church and State 
have altered, whether for better or for worse 
see also that the old things cannot remain as 
of old, and that the new things are not good, 
and they are full of perplexity. They who 
triumph at man's advance along the road of 
science and of power, watch the fearful swift- 
ness of the current, and are not quite at ease 
as to what the end of all shall be. Oh ! then 
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by the uneasy thoughts we all have for our 
dear country, by the lonely prayers we pray, 
by our wishes and our fears, by our dim hopes 
and beautiful regrets and sacred memories, let 
us throng in this day to aid the Church of God, 
the only power which can bear up against the 
world. There is much necessity for it. In 
this matter we have no differences, no diver* 
sity of opinions, no fatal prejudices, party 
prepossessions, or cruel misunderstandings of 
each other. 

Surely to you, my brethren, who are natives 
of this place^ who are so deeply, so intensely, 
interested in its welfare, it is unnecessary to 
speak. The heart that feels no yearnings 
towards the place of its abode, is too cold, too 
dead, to be moved by words of mine : colder 
far and deader than the poor pagan shepherds 
who once trod these hills, and lived among 
their gloomy woods. For they did beautiful 
things, yea, and holy things, when they hung 
their delicate wild flowers and green rushes 
about the trees and wells ; albeit they darkly 
worshipped the Unknown God. 

But there are others, who form no inconsi- 
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derable portion of my congregation, on whom 
it is needful I should urge my cause. There 
are many strangers here. They may have 
come among these hills only for pleasure and 
amusement. Yet, if they did, they must by 
this have learnt among their marvels, their 
lights and shades, their solitudes and strange 
recesses, some glorious things of the Lord their 
God, 



Here where He hath built 



For His own glory in the wilderness \ 

JVIy brethren, if this country has been to you 
a fountain of deep and serious thoughts, of holy 
and moral impressions, if you have looked upon 
it as in some sense a public domain wherewith 
God hath gifted our nation, if you have felt 
your love drawn to its lakes and rivers and 
hill-side villages in a way you never felt before, 
and cannot now explain, if you are carrying 
11 om It a thousand memories that will never 
desert you, sights and sounds and heavenly 
images to haunt you evermore, can you turii 

* Wordsworth. 
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away and not leave a gift unto the Lord our 
God ? Oh ! it shall delight you afterwards to 
remember that upon these mighty hills^ as on 
a holy altar^ and altars green and glorious they 
are and not of man's buildings you have left 
your full, free, self-denying offering. Let it be 
as full and free, as open and ungrudging as 
hath been the tide of joys which the land has 
poured in upon you from the throne of God 
that is set up so visibly therein. You may 
never have seen a Church of God so decorated 
as this. You may never see this holy rite 
again. Make, then, these garlands to minister 
to piety and holiness. Make them to be con- 
nected with the everlasting covenant, a type, 
a symbol of the freshness and innocence which 
the early lessons of the Gospel shall shed upon 
the little ones that would fain sing Hosannas 
in this mountain temple. Let this festival 
write upon our hearts a lesson deep and grave 
to bear unto our homes ; and let us leave the 
Holy Shrine this day with the words where- 
with the Three Children praised the Lord their 
God, a deep and silent, yet a thrilling Bene- 
dicite, filling our souls with thankfulness and 
love. 
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O ye mountains and hills, bless ye the Lord: 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever. 

O all ye green things upon the earth, bless 
ye the Lord : praise Him and magnify Him 
for ever. 



THE END. 
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